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"yReves travelling, and the publication of narratives of 
travels, have in late years become very prevalent, it 1S 
chiefly to the different parts of Europe that these visits have been 
directed, and of which we have been thus abundantly supplied 
with accounts. America, as far as civilization has been intro= 
duced into that immense region, cannot indeed be said to be 
unknown to us: but into the vast interior of Africa and of 
Asia an European seldom intrudes, and still more rarely has 
opportunity and ability for supplying adequate details of his 
peregrinations. Since the time of Bruce, we have had but few 
important works relative to these interesting quarters of our 
globe; and when the return of Lord Valentia to England and 
the preparation of his papers for the public eye were announced, 

general congratulation on his safe arrival was mixed with com- 
mendation on the laudable spirit which must have led a man of 
his rank to undertake such an expedition, and the expectation 
that curiosity would be gratified was united with a desire to 
be pleased. A splendid book was promised, and a splendid 
liedk has appeared : but if, after having perused it, we be asked 
whether all anticipations have been realized, we confess that 
we shall hesitate to answer in the afhrmative. In pre-conceiv- 
ing, however, that much was to be expected from the researches 
of this nobleman, it would have been fair to inquire whether 
nature had bestowed on him those lavish gifts, and whether he 
had previously /:ved those Jaborious days, which alone could 
justify the idea that science was likely to be benefited by his 
researches, and the knowlege of -human nature be advanced by 
his philosophy. We must freely applaud the motives which 
we presume to have excited him to this long and arduous pi/- 
grimage, as well as the perseverance with which it was accome- 
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plished ; and perhaps we have no very solid ground of com- 
plaint if, in the course of his details, the man of rank is more 
prominent than the man of science, and if on the whole they 
contribute to our amusement rather than to our wisdom. 

In a work of this magnitude, it is natural to look for some 
introductory information respecting the incentives and objects 
of the traveller: but Lord Valentia has declined any prelimi- 
minary explanations of this nature, and prefers to take his 
reader at once with him on his voyage to India, which com- 
menced in‘June 1802. He was accompanied by Mr. Henry 
Salt, in the capacity of secretary and draftsman ; and it will 
appear in the course of the travels, especially in the account of 
Abyssinia, that his Lordship could not have been more fortunate 
in the choice of his associate. 

By making some stay at the Cape, Lord Valentia was en- 
abled to take a journey into the interior, and to form an opinion 
of the character of the neighbouring Africans, as well as of the 
political importance of the settlement. In regard to the latter 
point, little difference of sentiment exists among the public, 
but, in respect to the natives, we believe that very mistaken 
notions are still prevalent. His Lordship says: 


* The Hottentots, who formerly were only mentioned as sunk in 
_ sloth, drunkenness, and bestiality, have been brought forward, since 

the British possessed the colony, in a new and very different point of 
view. A large number of them have been embodied, and taught 
European tactics; in consequence of which it has been discovered 
that they are intelligent, active, faithful, and brave: and that their 
former vices were owing to the Dutch, who, taking advantage of the 
inclination which all uncivilized nations have for spirits, had destroyed 
their strength by encouraging intoxication, and then degraded their 
minds by the most abject slavery. The cruelties exercised by the 
Dutch boors on these defenceless beings exceed all credibility. Bri- 
gadier General Vandeleur assured me that he had himself pushed aside 
the musket of a boor, when in the act of levelling it at a Hottentot ; 
at which the monster was extremely indignant, and, after much re- 
proach, finished by asking him, whether he meant also to prevent his 
shooting his slaves? It is astonishing that the Hottentots have so 
long submitted to the tyranny of their Dutch masters.’ 

‘ The civil and military expenditure of the Cape has exceeded the 
revenue from 200,cool. to300,00c1. perannum. But a great portion of 
this cannot be fairly calculated as a part of the permanent expenditure 
at the Cape, A garrison of nearly 6000 men had been kept up during 
the war, which in peace might be greatly diminished. Another very 
material alteration might take place in the expenditure at the Cape, 
by an increase of the Hottentot corps, which at present consists of 
only five hundred men. Experience has now so fully shown their 
capability of becoming good soldiers, that a diminution might take 
place in European troops, nearly in proportion to their — 
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Their fidelity to the British they have proved by fighting even against 
their own countrymen ; and their antipathy to the boors is naturally 
such, as to reoder any union between them contrary to the British 
interest, impracticable. It is also fair to suppose that the revenues 
which under the Dutch was only about 25,0001. a year, but which 
rose gradually under the British to upwards of 100,000l. a year, would 
continue to increase. But even were the expence to continue to excee 

the revenue to the amount of 200,cocl. a year, I should consider it 
as well bestowed in preserving a colony, which might be so beneficial 
in the hands of the British, and would become so injurious to her 
trade in the hands of an enemy. — A finer country than the Cape for 
the production of grain does not exist, and a very small proportion 
only is yet in cultivation. Every species of grape, that has been tried, 
has succeeded ; and the only cause of the infeslonioy of the Cape Ma- 
deira, is the ignorance and negligence of the Dutch in making it. 
Their vineyards are ill managed, the grapes being permitted to touch 
the ground ; and they cut off the whole branch with the fruit, which 
they throw into the press, communicating by such means an unpleae 
sant flavour to the wine. Were the usual precautions taken, I have 
no doubt, that some kinds of wine now made in France, Portugal, 


and Germany, might be produced in this colony.’ 


Lord V. arrived at Calcutta in the end of January, in time 
to be present at a magnificent féte given by Marquis Wellesley 
on occasion of the peace of Amiens; and the noble author 
mentions, with no little emphasis, the attention which was be- 
stowed on him by the Governor-General and other eminent 
personages at Calcutta. In the course of a few weeks, he set 
out for Lucknow, distant above 800 miles. The manner of 
performing this long journey was by palanquins, the bearers 
being relieved at the distance of every stage of ten miles, in 
the same way as post-horses are changed in this northern region. 
The scenery in Bengal being flat and uninteresting, his Lord- 
ship’s plan was to travel in the coolness of the night, and to 
halt during the chief part of the day. The motion, though in- 
cessant, is by no means violent, and travellers find no difheulty 
in composing themselves to rest. The palanquins were three 
in number; one for the Viscount, another for Mr. Salt, and a 
third for his Lordship’s English servant: they were fitted up 
with Venetian blinds, and pillows; and each palanquin re- 
quired eight bearers.— Near Cossimbuzar, Lord V. had an 
opportunity of seeing a great silk manufactory, the weaving 
being conducted on the Italian method; the wages of ‘the 
spinners were four rupees and a half (between ros. and 11s.) per 
month. Proceeding to the northward of Bengal, he observed 
that the natives were a taller and stouter race, although equally 
ill made in the knees and thin in the calves, which he attributed 


to their habit of crouching in infancy. Their wheat-harvest 
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begins in March, and the travellers often saw the population of 
whole villages employed in the fields ; the men and boys reap- 
ing, and the women and children, as in England, gleaning 
after them. Their sickle resembles ours: but the grain is not 
bound into sheaves, being laid flat and immediately piled. Yet 
in the province of Bahar, where these harvest-scenes were ex- 
hibited, the climate is much less warm than in Bengal, and fires 
are used during the middle of winter. 

_ Of the various places through which Lord Valentia passed 
in his progress northward, the most striking is the sacred city 
of Benares. We extract in part his account of it : 


* Before sun rise, Mr. Neave called on me to proceed ta Benares, 
to view the Minars. As the morning was cool we preferred riding, 
but ordered the elephants to follow. The approach to them is through 
the most frequented and populous part of the town, and a more ex- 
traordinary one I never beheld. The streets are so extremely narrow, 
that it was with difficulty I prevented my horse from touching the 
side. The houses are built of stone, some six stories high, close to 
each other, with terraces on the summit. They are whimsically 
painted, and the architecture is as extraordinary. Bands of carved 
work run in general round each story, by no means. despicably exe- 
cuted ; and the large masses of stone used in the walls, together with 
the neat manner in which they are joined, show that the masons are 
vety tolerable workmen. The windows are extremely small, and pro- 
bably they are formed in this manner to answer two purposes , first, 
to prevent the opposite neighbours from overlooking the apartments ; 
and secondly, to keep the houses more cool during the hot winds. 
Our style of architecture is by no means adapted to the climate, and 
the large windows would be insufferable, were it not for the tattys * 
which are easily applied to a house one story high, but would be im- 
practicable in a house of six stories, and situated in a town, It is 
seldom that the universal custom of acountry is not founded on rea- 
son; though, therefore, they have larger windows in their country- 
houses, which can be cooled by artificial means; yet up stairs, where 
that cannot be done, they reduce the apertures as much as possible. 
The opposite sides of the street in some places approach so near to 
each other that they are united by galleries.’—* The number of stone 
and brick houses from one to six stories high is upwards of 12,000. 
The mud houses, upwards of 16,000. The permanent inhabitants 
are upwards of 580,000, besides the attendants of the three princes, 
and several other foreigners, who may amount to near 3000; but 
the concourse during some of the festivals is beyond all calculation. 
The Mahometans are not one in ten.?—‘ The climate of Benares 
ig considered as very healthy. It is situated in 25° 30° north, and 
from its vicinity to the Thibetian mountains, which are in winter 





¢ * Screens on the outside of a window, composed of the roots of 
sweet-scented grass, on which water is constantly thrown by the ser- 


eants, which perfectly cools the air.’ 
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covered with snow, is sometimes so cold as to prodtce icicles. 
Hoar frost is not uncommen in ‘a morning.’ — * Land is here of 
prodigious value, as the nearer to the river the more holy. Pious 
Flindoos think it a work of great merit to form gauts, or build 
temples, on its banks.’ 





The contrary feelings of the two great classes of the inha- 
| bitants of Hindestan towards the British, in the attachment of 
the Hindoos and the hatred of the Mchammedans, is frequently 
| remarked. In noticing the improvidence of the Mohammedan 
character, it is observed that * a predestinarian thinks little of 
the morrow, and hopes of future prosperity shut their eyes to 
the inevitable ruin that awaits them. Many of the first Mus- 
sulman families have already disappeared ; they become soldiers 
of fortune in the armies of the native princes. Our service they 
dislike, as they cannot rise high in it; and trade is chiefly in 
the hands of the Hindoos ; as is the collection of the revenue, 
and ever has been.’ | 

Lord Valentia terminated his journey and reached Lucknow 
towards the end of March, a season in which the weather be- 
comes too hot for travelling. He therefore remained in the 
a capital of Gude during four months; after which, the rains 
having set in, he was again enabled to proceed. — Advanc- 
ing to the north-west as far as Furruckabad, and paying 
his respects to General Lake, who had taken the field against 
Scindiah, he embarked on the Ganges for the purpose of re- 
turning to Calcutta. A period of eight months was thus passed 
in the Upper Provinces, and the scenes of many celebrated { 
events were traversed: but, unfortunately, the noble writer’s | 2 
attention was so greatly taken up with ceremonial visits, and so ; 
much of the labours of his pen are devoted to the description ; 
of oriental pomp, that a great deficiency is apparent in, respect 
to the more important objects which should occupy an inqui- 
sitive and intelligent traveller. It was no doubt very gratifying 
to his Lordship to be received with distinction at the Courts of 
the Indian Princes, but the public are no farther interested in 
such pageantry than as it indicates the manners and character 
of the people. <A report of the twentieth part of the formal 
magnificence which is here described would have been sufficient 
to enable us to make an estimate of the habits of Indian courts, 
or for the still more important purpose (which, we would fain 
hope, was his Lordship’s wish, although nowhere expressed,) 
of inculcating the moral lesson that all this splendor was idle 
parade, the gratification of superficial and uncultivated minds, 
and a proof of the ascendancy of ignorance and vanity, With- 
out dwelling, therefore, on the repeated lists of nazurs, pu- 
sarrys, khelauts, &c. &c., we shall confine our extracts from 
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this part of the journal to the account of the public sports\and 
of the weather at Lucknow: 


¢ May 27 —1 breakfasted with the Nawaub in order to be present 
at atiger fiyht. A space of about fifty feet square had been fenced 
-off on the plain. The tiger was in a small cage on the side, from 
which he was driven by fireeworks. He took several turns round the 
area, and eyed us most accurately. A buffalo was now driven in, on 
which he quickly retired to one corner: the other watched him, but 
did not seem inclined to commence the attack. By fire-works the 
tiger was several times obliged to move, when the buffalo invariably 
advanced a little towards him ; bur, on his lying down, stopped and 
eyed him for some time. Seven other buffaloes were now introduced, 
but with all our excitements we could not induce either party to com- 
mence the attack. The Nawaub then sent for an elephant. The 
first approach of this beast caused the tiger to give a cry of terror, 
and to run into a corner, where by a spring he attempted to leap 
over the fence. In this he failed; and the elephant approaching by 
direction of his rider attempted to throw himself on his knees on the 
tiger. This the latter avoided, and immediately ran to another 
place. All the exertions of the mohout could not induce the elephant 
to make a second attack ; but advancing to the gate, he began to 
push against it, and soon made his way good. The tiger did not 
attempt to take advantage of the opening, but lay panting in a 
corner. A second elephant was now introduced, who immediately 
rushed towards the tiger, and made a kneel at him. The tiger, 
however, sprang on his forehead, where he fixed by his teeth and 
claws, till the animal, raising his head, with a violent jerk, dashed 
him on the ground, so completely bruised, that he was not able to 
rise. The elephant did not choose to stay to complete his victory ; 
but rushing against the side of the enclosure, with his tusks raised 
up the whole frame work of timber and bamboos, with a great number 
of people hanging on it. The alarm was great, and they scrambled 
off as soon as possible. The elephant made his way through, for- 
tunately hurting no one; and the tiger was too much exhausted to 
follow. Thesun was now far advahced, and the heat so considerable, 

that the fight was adjourned sine die. 
¢ May 31.—This has been one of the most extraordinary seasons 
ever known. Usually the north-westers set in early in May, and 
continue to cool the air by their frequent recurrence ; in the course 
of ten years there has never been a May without them. Yet till thig 
"day we have not hada single shower since my arrival. This evening, 
the heat being very oppressive, I was sitting in my apartment on the 
terrace-roof of the house, when a sudden gloom and distant thunder 
induced me to go out on the terrace. The wind, which had been 
easterly, was now perfectly lulled. A very dark blue cloud arose 
from the west, and at length covered half the sky. ‘The thunder 
was not loud, and the air was perfectly still, The birds were flying 
very high, and making a terrible screaming. At length a dark brown 
cloud appeared on the western horizon, and came on with consider- 
able rapidity. The whole towa of Lucknow, with its numerous 
minars, 
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minars, was between me and the cloud, and the elevation of my 
terrace gave me an excellent opportunity of observing it. When at 
about the distance of a mile, it had -all the appearance of a smoke 
from a vast fire, volume rolling over volume in wild confusion, at the 
aame time raising itself high in the air. As it approached, it had a 
dingy red appearance; and by-concealing the most distant minars 
from my view, convinced me that it was sand borne along by a 
whirlwind. The air with us continued perfectly still ; the clouds of 
sand had a defined exterior ; nor did the wind a moment precede it. 
It came on with a rushing sound, and at length reached us with such 
violence, as to oblige me to take shelter in my -eastern verandah. 
Even there the dust was driven with a force that prevented me from 
keeping my eyes open. The darkness became every moment greater, 
and at length it was black as night. It might well be called palpable 
darkness ; for the wind now changing a little to the southward, 
brought on the storm with ten fold violence, aod nearly smothered 
us with dust. It blew so violently, that the noise of the thunder was 
frequently drowned by the whistling of the wind in the trees and 
buildings. The total darkness lasted about ten minutes ; when at length 
it gradually gave way to a terrifically red, but dingy light, which I 
at first attributed to a fire in the town. The rain now poured down 
in torrents, and the wind changed to due south. In about an hour 
from its commencement the sky began to clear, the tufaun went off 
to the eastward, and the wind immediately returned to that quarter. 
The air was perfectly cool, and free from dust. Although all my 
windows and doors had been kept closed, and there were tattys on 
the outside, yet the sand was so penetrating, that it had covered my 
bed and furniture with a complete coat of dust.—The long drought 
had pulverised so much of the country, and so completely annihilated 
vegetation on the sandy plains, that the tufaun brought with it more 
sand than usual; and to that alone must be attributed the perfect 
darkness. It was the most magnificent and awful sight I ever be- 
held’— 

¢ July 6.—The rains set in at Calcutta on the 2d of June; they 
usually reach this place about sixteen days afterwards, but hitherto 
there has been no appearance of them. On the sch of June we hada 
smaller tufaun ; the dust had a perfect resemblance to an English fog. 
We have since had three very trifling ones. which for a time cooled the 
air. Inthe intermediate periods the heat was most oppressive, and 
last night it was almost insupportable. 

¢ July 9 —-On the night of the 8th the rains set in, and continued 
for a considerable part of the gth; they fell very heavy at times with 
thunder and lightning, but neither violent ; the air was cxcessively 
damp. 

‘ July 18.—T he season is to me pleasant. It is occasionally close, 
but the rains cool the air, and render it by no means oppressive. 
They do not fall in incessant torrents, as we experienced in passing 
the line; but, generally, only in showers of an hour’s continuance, 
and that most frequently in the night. I have suffered great incon- 
yenience from the prickly heat, which rendered eventuring in bed 
vnpleasant. Jt resembles the sufferings in scrambling through a 
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furze brake, and the pricking in that case is by no means worse than 
from the rash that covered me; the only consolation is, that it is 
considered as a proof of health. The natives use powdered sandal 
wood externally as a cure ; it is very cooling, and I was therefore 
afraid to use it. I found relief myself by washing with lavender and 
rose water mixed; the rash is dried by this, but not repelled.’ 


On his return to Calcutta, Lord Valentia suspends the tra- 
velling narrative, and devotes a chapter to reflections on the 
state of our Indian capital. The paucity of reflections is the 
great deficiency of the book. In regard to Calcutta, we agree 
with his Lordship in several points; such as in attributing the 
consumptions that are frequent among our fair countrywomen, 
to excessive dancing and subsequent exposure to a damp at- 
mosphere ; in regarding the magnitude of their parties as ad- 
verse to the true spirit of hospitality; and in lamenting the 
extravagant habits of the young men in the Company’s civil 
service,—habits which, after the acquisition of power, end not 
unfrequently in conniving, by way of repayment, at the rapa~ 
city and extortion of the unprincipled natives who have pre- 
viously ministered to their dissipation. 

From Bengal, Lord V. went by sea to Ceylon. He disem~ 
barked at Point de Galle, the southern extremity of the island, 
whence he proceeded by land to Columbo, the residence of Go- 
vernor North. Being in haste to reach the ulterior objects of 
his travels, his Lordship’s personal observations were confined 
to the western side of Ceylon, and he was not enabled to visit 
Jaffnapatam, Trincomalé, Battacalo, nor any other place to the 
eastward. In this part of his work, therefore, he writes chiefly 
from the reports of others, particularly from what he had 
learned at the seat of government. The massacre of Major 
Davy’s troops was then fresh in the public recollection; and 
the noble author has entered into a very long, and, we must 
confess, a very tedious account of the various negotiations 
which preceded that unfortunate affair. The object of this 
detail seems to be to prove the perfidy of the Chief Adigaar or 
Minister of Candy, and to charge him with the responsibility 
of the war; a point which, we think, might have been esta- 
blished in a smaller space than twenty quarto pages. It would 
have been sufficient, in our opinion, to have noticed the prin- 
cipal circumstances of the negotiation, and to have explained 
the state of manners among these savages, in order to have 
produced a conviction of the treachery of their minister. — In 
our future attempts on Candy, his Lordship recommends the 
employment of Sepoys, as less likely than Europeans to suffer 
from the destructive atmosphere of the interior. He dwells on 


the facility of conquering that kingdom, but he is very defective 
in 
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in his accounts of the peculiar character of Candian warfare. 
Concerning civil affairs, he is more explicit. He informs us 
that 


¢ The Cingalese are distributed into many casts, and subdivisions 
of casts. Of these, the first is that of the Vellalas, or cultivators of 
the land; from the two superior classes of which are chosen the 
Medeliars and principal native officers of the government ; from the 
inferior, the lower officers, and lascaryns or militia-men. The cast 
of fishermen. is numerous and powerful, but the Mahomedans also 
carry on that occupation. The other casts are distinguished by their 
several trades, which they follow exciusively : thus the washermen 
only wash cloaths, and the barbers only shave; and upon a late 

uarrel between these two casts, the washermen remained unshaven, 
and the barbers in their foul cloaths, till Mr. North, disgusted with 
their appearance, mediated a peace between them.—The higher casts 
are extremely jealous of their privileges, and severely punish those of 
the lower casts who presume to usurp them. A man who ventured 
to cover his house with tiles, without being entitled to that distinc- 
tion, had it pulled down to the ground by order of his superior ; and 
a poor taylor, whose love of finery led him to be married in a scarlet 
jacket, was nearly killed at the church door. The privilege of casts 
extends to the dress of the females, and many are prohibited from 
wearing a petticoat below their knees, or covering their breasts.’ — 

¢ The Cingalese are a finer race of men than the Bengalese, and 
are more elegant than the Rohillas or Rajah-pouts. They rarely sit 
in a crouching posture, and, consequently, have good caives to their 
legs. Their dress is by no means inelegant. The lower orders leave 
the bady naked to the hips; a large cloth, folded round them, reaches 
below the knees: it is usually of a handsome pattern, or white, with 
a border. Occasionally a similar piece is thrown over the shoulders. 
The head is covered with a handkerchief. The expression of their 
countenances is fine: theirskin nearly black ; and their hair, of which 
they are very proud, is long, black, and not coarse. 

‘ The vices of the Cingalese seem to be the creation of their late 
masters. Oppression has had much influence in forming their chas 
racter, of which indolence is the most prominent feature. This qua- 
lity has been supposed natural to them ; and a general prejudice has 
prevailed, that a Cingalese must be compelled to labour. But under 
the Dutch Government they had to choice but to be poor and idle, or 
work for nothing ; and it is no wonder that they preferred the former: 
now that their property is secured to them, they gradually become 
more industrious.’ 


Lord Valentia is not disposed to augur favourably of mis- 
sionary conversions in Hindostan: but he considers Ceylon as 
a much better field for this enterprize, the attachment to casts 
being there much weaker. The unhealthiness of Ceylon to 
European constitutions is proverbial. We extract his remarks 
on this subject, and on the mode in which our countrymen live 
in that quarter : 


‘ To 
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¢ To clear a considerable portion of the island is manifestly a matter 
ef great importance ; but this work must be undertaken with caution. 
If the hills were to be left bare, experience teaches us that they would 
no longer attract the clouds in an equal degree, whence a scarcit 
might ultimately ensue. The vallies, and more especially the banks 
of the rivers, should be freed from the close brush-wood. It is under 
the branches of these shrubs, which again throw out roots in every 
direction, that the fatal jungle-fever is probably generated. Nota 
breath of air can pass through ; and the confined exhalations from the 
black vegetable mud, loaded with putrid effluvia of all kinds, must 
acquire a highly deleterious quality, affecting both the air and water. 
In the Isle of France the banks of the rivers were no sooner cleared 
of their shade, than the water became wholesome. The cocoa- 
nut tree, when close planted, seems to prevent the growth of under- 
wood ; might it not be employed for this purpose on the banks of 
rivers ? 

¢ The only luxury is fish, which is fine and in abundance, but 
dear *. No splendour is attempted: but every thing is neat, and 
the reception is most hospitable. The hours are early, which to 
me was a pleasant circumstance; we were generally in bed by nine 
o’clock, and the refreshing sea breeze procured a repose that is un- 
known in the sultry plains of Bengal. 

¢ General Macdowal has taken great pains to cultivate European 
vegetables ; in this he has not had much success. He has however 
procured many fruit-trees from Bengal, which will be a valuable 
acquisition: amongst them are the Loquot and Lichi. With care 
‘and exertion [ am sure the island would produce every thing that 
could be wished; but at present there is nothing but what is indi- 

enous. 

¢ The houses are in general large and cool, with verandahs the 
whole length of the front. They are but one story high and have no 
pretensions to elegance. A prejudice existed among the Dutch that 
the sea air was unwholesome, they therefore built all the houses in the 
Fort of Columbo, with their backs towards it, and by means of walls 
kept it off as much as possible. 

‘ The sea coasts of the southern parts of the island, are extremely 
healthy. That scourge ot the country, the jungle fever. has always 
been caught in the interior, but precisely in what situations has never 
been positively ascertained. It is in general supposed that an ex- 
. posure to the night dews is peculiarly deleterious ; the summer is most 
unhealthy. Calomei is the chief medicine used; it conquers the 
fever, but in general leaves the patient without sufficient strength to 


recover.’ 

¢ * In some houses, particularly General Macdowal’s, the table 
was well served. Mr, North, though he loved good things, could 
never scold, and consequently his dinners were the worst in Columbo ; 
at which he would often laugh himself, and express his satisfaction 
when he was to dine out, where, as he said, we should have something 


eatable.’ 
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Having crossed the strait between Ceylon and the main land 
at Manaar, Lord V. proceeded to Madras; visiting by the 
way the Rajah of Tanjore, whom he found less ignorant than 
the majority of Indian princes. At Madras he was splendidly 
treated by the governor, Lord William Bentinck: but, as the 
season for going to the Red Sea admitted of little delay, he 
remained only a short time, and traversed the peninsula by wa 
of Seringapatam to the port of Mangalore, where he embarked. 
As, however, he found it necessary to return from Arabia to 
India, and to make a second visit to the Red Sea, we shall 
class together his observations on each quarter respectively, 
and finish his account of India before we accompany him else- 
where. ) 

At Bombay, Lord V. received much attention and obtained 
much useful information from Governor Duncan. He here 
determined to visit Poonah, the Mahratta capital and residence 
of the Paishwa: but, when at Poonah, he was so much occu- 
pied with ceremonial, that he has forgotten to give any account 
of the city. His conversation with the Paishwa affords an 
amusing example of his desire of coming forwards, on public 
occasions, as a representative of the British nation: but a very 
different sentiment will be excited by his accounts of the mor- 
tality which was produced throughout the road to Poonah, by 
the ravages of war and famine. He became a witness of them 
on reaching the landing-place at the village of Panwell : 


¢ Captain Young (who acts as Commissary) employs twelve men 
to bury the bodies, at an expence of forty-five rupees per month. 
They have sometimes performed this office to thirty in a day: during 
the rainy monsoon, the average was twenty-five. The want of rain 
had caused a scarcity, which had been heightened into a famine by 
the devastations of the Mahratta war. Hbolcar and Scindiah laid 
waste whole provinces, and through a vast extent of country left nei- 
ther tree nor habitation. The British power has hitherto protected 
the Guzerat, Cokan, and the neighbouring poor of Bombay. It has 
even gone farther, and has daily fed twelve thousand people from the 
stores of rice procured from Bengal. 

‘ They are now reaping the first crops, but poverty still renders 
numbers the victims of famine. Captain Young is hardly settled, 
and his habitation is new ; it is situated on a rock, which in the 
rains, is an island. His business has been to forward all the stores 
for our garrison at Poonah, which would otherwise have been almost 
starving. These proceedings have been fortunate for the poor, as 
nearly five thousand people have been employed who have had pro- 
visions. from the stores ; one hundred and fifty people have also been 
charitably fed every day at the kitchen on rice; yet the deaths for 
six months are estimated by Captain Young at four thousand. Rice 
being procurable here, the poor wretches exerted themselves to crawl 


own, and perished even in sight of the house.’ — ¢ It is an almost 


incredible 
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incredible circumstance, but which strongly marks the patient for. 
bearance, the resignation of the Hindoo, that during the whole of the 
late dreadful famine, grain has passed up to Poonah through villages, 
where the inhabitants were perishing themselves, and, what is still 
more dreadful, seeing their nearest relatives perishing for want, with. 
out a single tumult having taken place, or a single convoy having 

been intercepted.’ 


Notwithstanding the harmony subsisting between the British 
and the natives at the Court of Poonah, the transaction of ’ 
business is often retarded by the interference of their absurd 
superstitions. ‘They will put off the most important concerns to 
wait for a fortunate day ; and if a member of the minister’s 
family dies, he is shut up for a month, and all business is 
suspended. ‘The former system of Mahratta warfare was to 
attack an unsuspecting province by vast bodies of cavalry, 
who carried off their booty before a sufficient force could be 
assembled to resist them: but Scindiah endeavoured to form 
an army of infantry, disciplined after the European manner, 
and commanded by European officers; and he had made 
considerable progress in his plans, when Lord Lake’s successes 
overthrew them. MHolkar took warning by Scindiah’s ’ fate, 
and depends chiefly on his cavalry. | 
On his return from Poonah to Bombay, Lord Valentia visited 
the remarkable personage who was described by Captain Ed- 
ward Moore in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
and who is believed by many among the Mahrattas to be an ine 
carnation of their favourite deity, Gunputty. The seat of this 
Brahminical imposture is at a place called Chinchoor. Asa | 
medical man was in his Lordship’s party, and as his godship { 
was (very unlike a deity) afflicted with sore eyes, Lord Valentia 
and his friends were admitted to a near inspection of his person ;_ 
which, as well as his conversation, presented nothing remark~- 
able, and served only to shew with what coarse fictions the 
natives of India may be deluded. He was a heavy-looking | 
man, and was waiting the termination of the visit to haye a : 
large party of Brahmins to dine with him, 
We are now to take-leave of his Lordship as a land-trayveller, 
and to accompany him on a voyage of discovery to the Red 
Sea. His object was to explore the navigation of the western 
shore ; a navigation which was practised, as we are given to 
understand, by the antients, but which is altogether unknown 
to the moderns. Even the British fleet which in 1801 carried 
our troops from India to Egypt, and sailed up the Red Sea to 
its extremity, never touched on Abyssinia or any parts of the 
western coast, but confined itself to the Arabian shore. When 
he was at Calcutta, Lord V. having lamented to Marquis 
Wellesley our national ignorance on this subject, and offered 
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by a personal survey to assist in the removal of it, the Go- 
vernor-General entered cordially into his views, and ordered 
that a Bombay cruizer, belonging to the Company, should be 
prepared for this service. Lord Valentia in consequence per- 
formed two voyages in the Red Sea, the first in the Antelope, 
Captain Keys, the second in the Panther, Captain Court. The 
duration of the former was shortened both by the season and 
by differences with Captain Keys: but the latter was conducted 
with complete harmony and greater command of time. The 
two together form a nautical survey of the west-coast of the 
Red Sea, from the 13th to the 20th degree of latitude, in- 
cluding the whole of the Abyssinian and part of the Nubian 
shore. The places on this coast which are most deserving of 
attention are Massowah and Port Mornington. Massowah is 
already, in some measure, known as an inlet to Abyssinia. It 
is a small island, situated near the land, in a bay, and governed 
by a chief called the Nayib of Arkeko. Arkeko is a town on 
the adjoining main land. Port Mornington, so termed by Lord 
Valentia, is a capacious harbour lying in lat. 18°14’, about so 
leagues farther up the Red Sea than Massowah. It is the Ras 
Ahehaz of d’Anville, and appears to possess every requisite of 
an excellent harbour, except a commodious entrance. From 
the uncultivated state of the adjacent country, it has hitherto 
been little frequented, Massowah being the only place of 
trafic along this coast; that island was also the point from 
which Mr. Bruce took his departure for Abyssinia, and it was 
a kind of central station to Lord Valentia in his surveys. 
Unfortunately, his intercourse with the natives did not end so 
amicably as it began, their demands for money becoming exor- 
bitant. The Nayib personally was a good character, but he 
was over-ruled by the rapacious associates of his power. His 
Lordship concluded with him a compact regulating the duties 
on British merchandise imported, but he soon discovered that 
it was merely nominal, the Nayib being without power to con- 
troul his subjects. ‘The limited authority of this chief reminds 
us of those popular governments which are generally found, in 
the progressive advance of civilization, to be antecedent to mo- 
narchies; and the rude manners of the people seem to concur 
in placing them if that early stage of progress which is in- 
dicated by their government. 


¢ They have (his Lordship says) here plenty of goats and oxen; 
the sea supplies them with an inexhaustible variety of fish of the finest. 
kiads; so that their living is by no means bad: game also seems in 
the greatest plenty. Water at Arkeko is not very good, but abun- 
dant. On the island of Massowah are about thirty tanks, which are 
filled in the rainy season: these are kept closed, and are, I believe, 
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private property. They are not sufficient for the supply of the 
place, and much water is brought every morning by the boats from 


Arkeko. : 
¢ The houses are each surrounded by a fence of reeds: the 


rooms are detached, and built of the same : within, they are lined 
with mats. The common people are extremely civil, and no one 
carries any arms, except the immediate family of the Nayib. My 
Ascar had no weapon except a stick. The natives did not séem 
jealous of their women, who came down to bathe, and performed 
their ablutions close to the place where I sat, without any ap- 
pearance of shame.’— 

* At night we heard a most terrible uproar of women, screaming 
and crying : on enquiry we found that a dow had arrived from 
Jidda, and brought intelligence of the death of the master of one of 
the neighbouring houses, whose brother was in the service of the 
Nayib. On going out, we found the street crowded with people, 
all crying, as well as the women within the habitation. The tom- 
toms soon set them a dancing ; and this continued to our great ane 
noyance all night, with only occasional intermissions, 

‘ June 12.—Early in the morning, all the women in the town 
were down at the water side in their best clothes, to wash themselves 
and the widow in the sea, after having assisted her all night in her 
Jamentations. At the end of four months she may marry again. 
None cf them attempted to keep their faces covered. ‘Their dress 
consisted of two pieces of the striped cloths of Arabia, one worn 
round their middle, and another over their shoulders, but both with- 
out any making. Their hair was plaited, whether woolly or not: 
the pains taken with these plaits, when the former is the case, con- 
quers nature, and gives a length of several inches to the hair. They 
wore ornaments of beads, small hoop ear-rings of gold or silver, and 
sequins. The dress of the men is nearly similar. The higher order 
wear the Arab dress, or a plain shirt and drawers of the same: the 
common people, a single wrapper round the middle. They use 


sandals, as drawn by Niebuhr.’ 


Prolixity of detail is the general fault of this work, but the 
journal of the Red Sea will be found the most tedious of the 
whole. It occupies above two hundred pages, and is, with few 
exceptions, a monotonous recital of uninteresting circum. 
stances ; such as the ship’s progress, the state of the weather, 
the bearings of different points, and discontents at sea or on 
shore. The noble writer seems to have attached particular 
importance to this journal from the novelty of the track: but 
he should have borne in mind that nautical observations, how- 
ever useful, possess interest only for a particular class of 
people ; that the body of his book should have contained 
merely such a comprehensive and general notice of his 
discoveries as would have engaged the attention of every 
reader ; and that minute details should have been referred to 


an appendix. Those who were yninterested in nautical 
. matters 
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matters might thus have given them only a partial perusal, 
without breaking the continuity of the detail : but at present, 
scarcely finding themselves at liberty to pass over a large 
portion of text, they naturally attempt to travel through the 
whole, become tired, and throw down the book.—After hav- 
ing thus spoken of the Red Sea journal as a literary composi-~ 
tion, we have, on the other hand, pleasure in acknowleging 
that, as a record of observations and discoveries, it forms a 
valuable addition to the stock of public information. 

Lord Valentia paid several visits to Mocha, and has afforded 
some useful details in regard to that city and the rest of 
Arabia. He complains loudly of the iffohammedan practice 
of decoying away our seamen ; which “arises not from an 
desire to make converts, but from a belief that all Christians 
understand the working of great guns, and are capable of 
acting in this capacity in the Mussulman service. At Mocha, 
the Dola, or governor, is the chief agent in this employment. 
he appearance of Mocha from the sea is striking, but the 
town in general is ill-built and dirty. The surrounding 
country 1s sandy and level, bearing evident marks of having 
been gained from the sea. ‘The hills are twenty or thirty 
miles inland, and it often happens that rain pours abundantly on 
them without a drop falling on the sea coast. The roadstead 
of Mocha is gradually filling up, and is, moreover, exposed to 
heavy gales. The harbour of, Aden would be greatly prefer- 
able for the export of coffee. It is much more commodious 
and safe, and has the peculiar advantage of lying outside of 
the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and consequently of permitting 
egress at all seasons. Mocha owed its trade to the power 
and local interest of its sovereign ; and if that power be over- 
thrown by the Wahabees, it is likely that Aden will recover its 
former importance, and become again such as it was reported to 
be by Marco Polo in the thirteenth century. Lord Valentia has 
no doubt that Aden was the well frequented port described 
in the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, under the name of 
Eudaimon. 

The Red Sea being comprehended in our India Company’s 
charter, and consequently shut to British enterprize, the 
quantity of coffee exported from Arabia to be sent round 
by the Cape of Good Hope was formerly inconsiderable. 
Europe was contented, to receive it through the medium of 
Egypt, and saddled with Turkish duties, till the arrival of 
‘some American ships at Mocha in 1803 gave a new aspect 
to the trade. ‘They brought coffee in ?arge quantities, and 
€onveyed it round the Cape for the supply of Europe and the 
United States. Their profits at first were large, but the in- 
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creased demand suddenly raised the prime cost forty per cent 
Even at that advanced rate, it would yield a profit, if carried 
directly from Arabia to England, but it can never be expected 
to answer on the miserable plan which is pursued by the 
Company, of unshipping and re-shipping it in India. Lord 
Valentia is fond of making mercantile calculations, but it is 
apparent that he is no merchant, and that, like many other 
persons out of trade, he greatly over-rates its profits. He 
presents us (p. 367) with an invoice, and assumes the proba- 
bility of receiving 103,000l. for that which cost only 37,000). 
In another part, we are informed that ‘ the Banians at Aden 
obtain the most enormous profits, though they profess to clear’ 
only fifty per cent.’ We suspect that his Lordship here 
mistakes for clear profit the advance which is put on to cover 
both charges and profit ; for we must be slow to admit that a 
clear return of fifty per cent. on capital-can be frequent, even 
in a country like Arabia, where, as in all countries of doubtful 
security, the rate of interest is very high. We are more 
disposed to agree with his Lordship in his account of the 
habits and character of the Arabs : 


‘ The Arabs are in general a healthy race of people, fevers being 
very unusual, though ‘severe colds are common during the cooler 
months. Ulcers are so prevalent, that it is rare to see a person 
without a mark from them on the legs : this is chiefly owing to their 
bad treatment ; they only apply a piece of wax to the wound, which 
is never changed till it falls of ; cleanliness is indeed no quality of 
an Arab, either in his person or habitation. The part of his dress, 
which is concealed, is rarely changed till it is worn out.’— 

¢ The Arabs, when very young, have an expressive, but mild 
countenance, and a pleasing eye. As they become men, the change 
is very disadvantageous ; their figures are not good, and the beard 
is generally scanty ; but, in advanced age, their appearance is truly 
venerable. The fine dark eye is then admirably contrasted by the 
long white beard, and the loose drapery prevents the meagre figure 
from being observed. The few women who were visible had rather 
pretty countenances, but in contrast to the males, their legs were of 
an astonishing thickness. An exchange, in this respect, would be 
greatly to the advantage of both parties. 

‘ The food of the Arabians of inferior rank is a coarse grain 
raised in the country, juwarry, ghee, dates, and, on the sea coast, 
fish, which is procurable, in any quantity, with very little trouble. 
‘The higher orders occasionally add some mutton or beef, boiled to 
rags, and on festivals, a little pilau. The cawa, made from the husk 
of the coffee berry, is drank by most of them several times a day, 
and the pipe is rarely out of the hands of the men”’— | 

‘The Arabs, in general, seem to care very little about their 
religion. Friday is nv otherwise distinguished, than by the flag of 
the Imaum being hoisted on the forts, and the troops being parade 
in the square, whilst the lower orders carry on their usual occupa- 
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tions. Money will, at any time; induce an Arab to waive his 
prejudices.’ orien mi fe 

.* A longer residence among the Arabs settled in towns has only 
increased the detestation and contempt with which-I behold them. 
They have all the vices of civilized society, without having quitted 
those of a savage state. Scarcely possessed of a single good quality, 
they believe’'themselves superior to every other nation; and, though 
inveterate cowards, they are cruel and revengeful. Superstitious 
followers of Mahommed, thcy do not obey one moral precept of 
the Koran ; and though they perform the prescribed ablutions with 
strict regularity, yet I never heard of a vice, natural or unnatural, 
which they do not practise and avow ; and, though they pray at - 
regulated times to the Deity, yet they also address their prayers to 
mire saints than are to be found in the Romish calendar. Hypo- 
crisy and deceit are so natural to them that they prefer telling a 
lie to speaking the truth, even when not urged to do so by any 
motive of interest. To this they are trained from their youth, and 
it forms a principal part of their education. As a government, they 
are extortioners and tyrants ; as traders, they are fraudulent and cor+ 
rupt ; as individuals, they are sunk into the lowest state of ignor- 
ance and debauchery ; and, in short, require to be civilized more 
than the inhabitants of the South Seas. The difference between 
thas character of the Arabs, and that given by Mr. Niebuhr, may 
at first sight appear extraordinary ; but the difference is more in ap- 
pearance than reality, as it is evident that he takes his opinion from 
the reception he had met with among the wandering tribes, 

‘I am perfectly ready to concur with him in his character of the 
‘wandering tribes, who, I believe, are less civilized, and have fewer 
vices. ‘The virtue of hospitality, so necessary in the barren deserts 
which they occupy, is completely theirs; and their bravery, and 
strict sense of honours, elevate them far above their countrymen who 
reside in cities ? — 

¢ The Arab has essentially altered his conduct towards Christians, _ 
who may now walk about the streets of their towns without being 
liable to insult. The different events which have taken place in 
India, and have so conspicuously elevated the Cross above the 
Crescent, have struck a panic to the heart of the Mussulmaun 
throughout the east.’— 

¢ Arabia was for a long time too remote from the scene of action 
to form any idea of the British power ; the veil was removed by 
the expedition to Egypt, when they were supported by the firmaun 
of the Grand Seignior, ordering them to destroy any of the ports 
in the Red Sea that did not afford them protection ; and wher 
it was evident that they had the power to put the order into 


execution.’ | 
: Lo ; 


[Zo be continued. } 
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Art. II. The Poetical Works of the late Christopher Aastey Esa. 
with some Account of the Life and Writings of the Author,. by. 
his Son, John Anstey, Esq. 4to. pp. 570. with Pilates. 
3l. 3s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. | 


T# merits of the author, whose works are here presented, 
to the public, are already so well and so generally known, 
that a very elaborate account of them, or a very discriminat- 
ing opinion on them, is unnecessary. In that species of satire 
which consists in the happy mixture of invective and irony, we do 
not know any writer who excels and but few who equal him. 
We should not suppose it possible to meet with a reader, who 
was in the least acquainted with the literature of the last half- 
century, to whom the Bath Guide had not been a source of fre~ 
quent amusement; and if many of the author’s works be less. 
universally read and admired than that poem, it is not because 
in the execution they display less genius, taste, and fancy, 
but because the subjects of them were of more temporary in- 
terest. This observation, indeed, applies to a considerable 
portion of the volume before us, the satire of which is either 
local or personal, and of course transitory ; and although this cir= 
cumstance unquestionably occasions a want of interest, we fully 
agree in the propriety which the editor has felt, ofnot attempting | 
to supply the defect by ‘ introducing to public notice the real | 
persons intended to be pourtrayed under the fictitious names, 
and by the many classical allusions and anecdotes interwoven 
with the subjects.” Yet, making every allowance on this score, — 
so much will yet remain in which real’ vigour and luxuri- 
ance of poetical imagination and native powers of genius are. 
displayed, so much to touch the heart or to improve the mind, © 
and so much to evince the elegant taste and correct acquire- 
ments of the author, that the work must be considered as a | 
valuable addition to our stock of poetical literature. 
Little occurs in this collection which had not been pre- | 
viously printed, though much, we believe, which had not been 
in very general circulation. Of this description, we consider 
the pieces called “ Envy,” ° Winter Amusements,” “ Libers — 
ality,” ‘© Speculation,” and “ The Farmer's Daughter,” which — 
were among the later’ of the author’s productions. These, 
although we have seen them in print during Mr. Anstey’s life, 
we may probably venture to announce as novelties ‘to the. . 
greater part of our readers. ‘The last of them we may recome. 
mend to all as a very favourable specimen of the writer’s 
owers in the Pathetic ; more so, in our judgment, than his 
celebrated verses on the death of the Marquis of Tavistock. 


For the reasons which we have already assigned, it is not our in« 
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tention to offer much criticism on the compositions before uss 
and we shall be contented with giving some account of that 
part of them which is new, and making some general ,obe 
servations on the characteristics of the pieces comprized in 
the volume, particularly on the specimens of Latin poetry 
which it contains. - 

We are indebted to the editor, who is already known to 
the public as the inheritor of much of his father’s talent, for 
an entertaining memoir of Mr. Anstey’s life ; which is rendered 
doubly acceptable by many anecdotes of persons of still greater 
notoriety, and therefore exciting a more public interest, with 
whom the author was on terms of intimacy. Among thesey 
one of the earliest was the accomplished Mrs. Montague, the 
particular friend and correspondent of Mr. Anstey’s only 
sister 5 as also Soame Jenys, Gray, Sir William Draper, Garrick, 
Melmoth, and the'late Sir George Baker. Mr. Anstey was 
educated at Eton, and afterward at-King’s College, Cambridge 5 
during which’ periods, we do not meet with much to dise 
tinguish his life from those of other young men of talents. 
For one circumstance, however, he cannot fail to be long re 
membered in his. college ; viz. his successful opposition to the 
attempt, when he was a junior fellow, to require the batchelor 
fellow of his college to pronounce declamations in the public 
schools. On this occasion, it is well known that he made 
successively two very humourous and satirical orations in 
Latin : but the editor is inclined to doubt the fact, which has 
been frequently mentioned and generally believed, that the 
second declamation was introduced with the address, Doce 
tores sine doctrind, Magistri artium sine Artibus, Baculaurs 
baculo potius quam laure digni !’—By this spirited resistance to 


innovation, he saved his- successors in the college from the © 


imposition of the proposed exercises, which no effort was 
afterward made to revive : but, although his conduct in point 
both of discipline and of application was, in other respects, 
considered as exemplary and regular, this opposition to the 
seniors of the University was regarded in so serious a light 
that the author was in consequence refused his Master of Arts 
degree. A few years after this event he married ; and the 
greater part of his subsequent life was spent at Bath, which was 
at that time the scene of all that was elegant, as well as of all that 
was frivolous and absurd. How keen a perception he had of 
this fact, and to how goed an use he was capable of applying it, 
may be abundantly discovered from the Bath Guide and the 
Election Ball. The former of these poems was, indeed, 
published before he had made that city his constant abode. 
Several poetical pieces, written duting the early period of his 
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residence at Bath, are preserved in the present Memoir. They 
are’ generally very classical and elegant, and are addressed to 
friends’ who reply in the same manner. Among these we : 
select the following lines to Garrick : | ; 





‘ Thro’ ev’ry part of grief or mirth, 
To which the mimic stage gives birthy 4: 
I ne’er, as yet, with truth could tell, ; 
Where most your various pow’rs excel, 

Sometimes, amidst the laughing scene, 
1 ‘Blithe Comedy with jocund mien, 
By you in livelier colours drest, 
With transport clasp’d you to her breast : 
As-oft the buskin’d Muse appear’d, | 
. With awfal brow her scepire rear’d ; 
- Recounted all your lzurels won, 
And claim’d you for her darling son. 
Thus each contending Goddess strove, 
And each the fairest garland wove. 
— © But which fair nymph could justly boas? 
Her beauties had engag’d you most, 
1 doubted much, till t’other day, 
Kind fortune threw me in your way ; 
Where, ’midst the friendly joys that wait 
Philander’s hospitable gate, 
Freedom and genuine mirth I found, 
Sporting the jovial board around. 
T'was there with keen, tho” polish’d, jest, 

_ You sat, a pleas’d and pleasing guest; 
With social ease a part sustain’d, . 
More humorous far than e’er you feign’d. | . 
‘“¢ Take him,” I cried, «* bright Comic Matd, 
In all your native charms array’d ; 

No longer shall my doubts appear ;” 

When Clio whisper’d in my ear, 

** Go, bid it be no more disputed, 

For what his talents best are suited : 

In mimic characters alone 

Let others shine—but Garrick in his own.”? 


David replies with his usual humour. After some in- 
troductory lines, accounting for his writing in verse, he relates 


the following fable ; 
A monkey, of the sprightly kind, 


Could mock and mimic half mankind 
Could twist him to a thousand shapes 5 
In short, a perfect jachanapes. 
Ais once our mimic pug display’d 

: Fis talents in the summer shade, 

By chance a nightingale was there, 
‘Well pleas’d the farce to see and hear ; 
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His joy began his notes to raise, ty 4 
He warbled forth the monkey’s praise. =. 
Pug, too much flatter’d, thought it wrong 

Not to return his thanks in song ; 

And such a fit of squalling soul him, 

Beasts, birds, and nightingale forsook him. 

Ain owl, who in a hole was dreaming, 

Was rais’d at once with all this screaming ; 
Who-o-hoo ! hoo ! neighbour, curse your clatter 
Zounds ! are you murder’d ? what’s the matter? :. 
‘The monkey to his senses brought, “aN 
And must’ring what he had of thought, | 
Told to the owl his silly tale, ) 
How he had scar’d the nightingale. 
Grave Madge began to roll her eyes, 
And being what she seem’d, most wise,. . 
‘Thus spoke—Thou empty-headed thingy 


. 2? td 


Skip, grin, and chatter—never sing. om a 
Wou’d you, without a voice, or ear, ( jor 


Tune up, when Philomel is near? 
Nature her pleasure has made known, 
That nightingales should sing alone.’ 


Mr. Anstey continued to reside at Bath during the ree. 


mainder of his life ; and few circumstances are related in the 
account of it with which the public can be much interested, 
except the dates of his different poetical pieces.. The latest 


of these was a short Alcaic Ode addressed to Dr. Jenner, on 


the subject of the Vaccine Inoculation ; which, although written 
at the advanced age of 78, displays much of the vigour and 


classical correctness of his earlier productions. He did not 
Jong survive this effort, and died in the 81st year of his age, 


worn out only by the inevitable decay of human nature, and 


enjoying the enviable satisfaction of seeing himself still survive’ 


to the world in the numerous family with which he was sur- 
rounded. He was buried at Bath: but a cenotaph is erected 


to his memory in Westminster Abbey, inscribed with an 


epitaph which, Mr. John Anstey informs us, proceeded from 


the elegant and classical pen of an intimate and mueh ree. 


spected friend. We are not disposed to object to the cor- 
rectness of this production, which is, we believe, of an. une. 
paralleled length : but it appears to us to be a striking instance. 


of what was long since described as “coldly correct, and clas-. 
sically dull ;” and we cannot help regretting that the sprightly. 


muse of Anstey should be celebrated in so graye and uncons 
genial a tone. ? 


We have already said enough to shew that our opinion of. 


the compositions before us is, almost without exception, 
favourable. They display much wit, and still more humour, 
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not of the broad and vulgar sort, but consisting chiefly in the 
contrast of the elegant and the grotesque :—- they abound with 
strokes of fancy and genius, and are everywhere moral and 
correct, without affectation or dullness :—but the most remark- 
able of all this author’s qualities is that happy facility, which 
- belongs to hima-almost above every other poet of the same class. 
His ideas seem to fall into rhyme and measure as easily as 
they are concéived 5 no sacrifices ever appear to be made of 
thought on the’ one side, or of smooth and easy versification on 
the other :’ but the whole proceeds without fatiguing either the 
sense of the reader or the ear of the auditor. ‘The only faults, 
which we can set against these excellencies, are that too much 
of the wit and humour is drawn from classical sources, which 
occasions sometimes a degree of boyish insipidity; that the 
Same qualities are sometimes spun out beyond their due strength 
and consistency:; and that a degree of sameness is discoverable 
in the characters which the author pourtrays. A quotation 
from the Bath Guide, taken almost at random, if we could 
quote from a book which is as familiar as the Common Prayer, 
would illustrate the whole of our observations, and we are 
sure that it. would justify our praises; though, on a second 
and a third perusak, we should find the classical allusions so 
well woven in, that we could hardly resolve not to consider. 
them as additional beauties. It is not, however, our meaning 
to complain of the classicality of any one passage, but to object 
that such allusions recur too often. | 
“We adopt the following observations of the editor in the 
memoir, as coinciding very much with the sentiments and opi- 
nions which we have expressed, and as exhibiting a striking 
similarity between the literary and the social character of the 
author: | 
© His fund of anecdote was inexhaustible, always apposite, and 
introduced not merely to amuse Sy the playfulness of mind, and viva- 
eity with which it was narrated, but in the aim and application of it 
to the su! ject, uniformly tending to promote the moral interests of 
its hearers by exposing-the vanitics, and the ridiculous rather than 
the serious effects of the follics, and absurdities of mankind. "The 
turn of his wit in convcrsation was tempered with discretion, pointed, 
_but unoffending, aad accompanied with a quick motion, and a 
piercing sprightlivess of the eye, which was speakingly animated and 
jotelligent, His perceptions were just, his humour forcible and cha- 
racteristic. His imagination was ever presenting to his mind some 
new, and involuntary combination of thought or expression, either 
seen through a ridiculous medium, or conceived in a poetical dress, 
and by a sudden and peculiar operation of the mind (not easily de- 
scribed, ) resolving itself, as it were, incontinently into verse: of 


this, numerous instances might be given. In his conversation, as well. 


as 
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#s in iis writings, he had more perhaps than most of his contem- 
poraries, what Voltaire called the imagination créatrice, or the power 
‘of originating by the natural force of his genius, new and unexpected 
images, with the admirable talent of combining, varying, and multi- 
plying them at pleasure.’ 


We have now only to subjoin a few observations on the Latin 
compositions; and we are convinced that their merit is such, that 
our readers will hold us justified in making them the subject of 
@ separate discussion. ‘The exercise of composing Latin verse 
will, in course, be differently appreciated by persons of differ- 
ent education. The classical scholar will remember with plea- 
sure the honours of his boyhood, even at the most advanced 
period of his life; and the prizes which he received from the 
hand of his instructor, in the sight of his rivals and contem- 
poraries, will have made so deep an impression on his mind, 
that they will attach him, perhaps too forcibly, to that species 
of study which was the cause of his obtaining so animating a 
distinction. On the other hand, the mathematical scholar, the 
metaphysician, the political economist, and in general those 
who have cultivated the sciences rather than the Belles Lettres, 
will be apt to consider as trifling, and derogatory from manly 
dignity, that continued attention to boyish pursuits, which is 
necessary to any thing like perfection in the use of a dead lan- 
guage. Without entering into the discordant feelings of these 
classes, (whitch would be as unavailing as any dispute about 
matters of taste,) every one will be ready to acknowlege that, if 
our Prosody should be laid aside when we leave school, still it 
may be resumed with advantage as a solace and an amusement 
in old age; and, looking beyond selfish considerations, that it 
may, as in the case before us, contribute to the instruction of 
our children. 

The principal Latin poems in this volume are a selection 
translated from the Fables of Gay, formed originally for the 
purpose of initiating the author’s sons into the rudiments of 
Latin verse ; a purpose which, by all who are well acquainted 
with that language, will be seen to embrace more than its own 
immediate design. Many objects are gained by this exercise in 
youth. In the first place, after the elementary part of Prosody 
is acquired, the young scholar finds something agreeable in the 
very sound and flow of the numbers ; and he is beguiled, as it 
were, into the study of the Latin language, by a pleasant recreation. 
Some vanity, perhaps, is associated with the feelings of the versi- 
fier, even at the success of his first rude attempts: but those 
who know how powerful a stimulus to the attainment of all ex- 
cellence is supplied by this passion will not discourage it, where 
it is so harmlessly voller We have. already ens 
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the utility of this exercise of composing Latin verse towards 
the instruction of the learner in the niceties of the language ; 
and when we add to this consideration the advantage which 
the memory gains by the recitation of passages from the poets, 
(an employment absolutely necessary to the imitators of their 
style of compositien,) we think it may he contended that 
classical instructors cannot adopt the plan of Mr. Anstey at too 
early a period of their pupils’ progress. He revised these Fables, 
of which several editions. were published, and made many jur 
dicious corrections at the advanged age of 79; and, as they stand 
in the present volume, they form an important addition to the 
stock of poetry composed by our many celebrated Anglo-latinists. 
To the names of Milton, Addison, Lowth, Gray, Johnson, and 
Vincent Bourne, that of Anstey may, with the greatest propriety, 
be united. Of these, perhaps, Milton is the most original, if 
such an epithet do not convey censure rather than praise, when 
applied to a writer of Latin verse:—-we mean that Milton, 
although in his imitations of Ovid he is peculiarly happy, is 
perhaps not always strictly classical in his expressions. Addi- 
son has copied the manner of Virgil most successfully : Lowth, 
that of Horace in his Alcaic odes: Gray, the same manner, 
with equal or greater success: Johnson, the style of Juvenal, 
and at times that of Martial: while Vincent Bourne (with the 
exception of some occasional inelegancies) has, in his pathetic 
pieces, written in a style which, if it does not belong to Ti- 
bullus, is peculiarly his own. Mr. Anstey writes sometimes 
in the same manner, sometimes in a style more resembling 
that of Ovid. If he does not enchant us quite so. much by the 
simplicity and tenderness of his expressigns, he maintains a 
purity that seldom if ever degenerates into that want of correct- 
ness, which is sometimes observable in the poems of Vincent 
Bourfe. Asa proof that this praise is not exaggerated, we 
select at random the few following lines (to which we might find 
companions of equal merit in any page of the fables,) from the 
beginning of ¢¢ the Hare and many Friends.” | 
: ‘6 Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame: 
Vhe child, whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father’s care : 
Tis thus in friendship ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend.” 
6 Uni junge animum, et fidas ibi comprime flammas, 
Aut, ut Amans, vanum nomen, Aricus erit : 
Lufans quem muii poterunt agnoscere Patres, — 
Haud ynguam Patris novit amore frut, 
Sie in amiciiid ; multis qui fidit, amitt 
Officium raro gui bene prestet, habet.”. 
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The “ Epistola Familiaris,” in which the story of the * Elec 
tion Ball” is admirably latinized, and as admirably illustrated 
by some engravings from drawings by the author’s friend Mr. 
Bamfylde, is a composition which may be preferred, we think, 
to the Muscipula of Holdsworth. The difficulty of describing 
the characters and occurrences of this poem in correct Latin 
verse is wonderfully surmounted ; and, on the whole, it places 
the author’s scholarship and wit in a high point of view. 

The translation of Gray’s Elegy, though discountenanced b 
Gray himself as a vain attempt, on account of the peculiar 
phrases (such as Curfew, Anthem, &c.) which occur in the 
original, is an exquisite performance. It is a joint composition 
of Mr. Anstey and Dr. Roberts, late Provost of Eton. We 
regret, hawever, that the translation was not made in elegiac 
verse: but it is certainly better than any of the numerous vere 
sions of this celebrated poem, which have been exhibited by 
those scholars whom the Pursuits of Literature so irreverently 
called ‘the seventh-form-boys of Eton.” 

We must cursorily observe that Mr. Anstey sometimes, but 
not frequently, violates a law of quantity which has been 
holden, we believe, of late years in the greatest veneration at 
the last-mentioned noble college; namely, the lengthening of 
a vowel before two consonants, even in succeeding words. 
Contrary to this canon, the violation of which is admissible 
only in proper names, we have, in an early paem by Mr, 
Anstey, ’ 


“ quorei Regina Britannia Sceptri 5” 


and a few other instances of the same inaccuracy may be 
found. ‘These are, however, trifling indeed; and we deem 
ourselves fully justified in ranking Mr. Anstey with those 
Latinists whom we have already mentioned ;—-a band which 
may vie with all the scholars of modern Europe in their imita- 
tions of the illystrious poets of antient Reme. 

We are now to take our leave of Mr. Anstey: but we cannot 
do this without expressing, once more, our thanks to his son 
and editor for the work which he has presented to the public, . 
and which is equs*.y creditable to his piety, his taste, and 
his judgment. In the selection of assistants, too, he has been 
highly fortunate: the book is elegantly printed by Bulmer, and 
the engravings are from good designs, and well executed, 
Among them are two portraits of the author, so that the vo- 
lume may be said to exhibit ‘ famam ac formam animi et 
corpus ;” and we trust that Mr. Anstey, like Agricola, “ postes 
vitati narratus et traditus superstes erit.” We may be allowed, 
howeyer, at parting, to remind the present editor that the 
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mantle of his father is left in his hands; and ‘to express a 
hope that we shall soon meet him again as an original com» 


etitor for literary fame. 
. ‘ J. Rodg. 





Arr. Il. dn Essay on the earlier Part of the Life of Swift. By 
John Barrett, D.D. and Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 
To which are subjoined several Pieces ascribed to Swift ; two of 
his original Letters; and Extracts from his Remarks on Bishop 


Burnet’s History. 8vo. pp.232. 95s. Boards. Johnson, &c. 


oe none of our classical writers has contributed so 

largely as Dean Swift to gratify the desire of anecdote, and 
the curiosity which loves to haunt the careless privacy of men 
of genius, it is truly observed by Dr. Barrett that we have 
hitherto been admitted to his secrets, principally, if not entirely, 
after the period at which he became well known to his con- 
temporaries as a poet and a wit, a political champion, and the 
confidential friend of men in power. Of his early life, the 
particulars which have been preserved are so few and unsatis- 
factory, that persons the best instructed in such inquiries will 
find novelty, as well as amusement, in the facts which are for 
the first time collected in this volume. 

The Vice-Provost of Trinity College,—of that society which 
is honoured by having had Swift as a member, though his 
connection with it, while it lasted, appears to have been equally 
unpleasant and unprofitable to both, —— possesses great advan- 
tages in discovering the various eccurrences of the Dean’s aca- 
demical life. He has examined and collated the Admission-book, 
the Registry-book, the Buttery-books, the Senior and the Junior- 
books, with laudable industry and perseverance, and has com- 
mented on several of their contents with no small share of inge- 
nuity and critical acumen. He has also sifted the external and in- 
ternal evidence of other doubtful points, with judicious care, and 
has resorted for useful information to various collateral sources. 
Those who are fond of similar investigations will not fail to be 
much entertained by his researches; though they are not of a 
nature sufficiently interesting to the generality of readers, to 
authorize our tracing them with minutehess: but if we do 
not in all instances perfectly acquiesce in the justice of the 
Doctor’s arguments, we see no ground for questioning any of 
his conclusions, and shall therefore proceed to detail the facts 
which he appears to have succeeded in estabhshing. 

We know not any reason for supposing that the Dean, while [ 
an under-graduate, was so negligent of his studies as many per- : 
sons have supposed 3 on the contrary, if some of the piece 


here ascribed to him were really his compositions, he must have 
read 
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read a considerable variety of authors at an early age. His 
degree was indeed conferred speciali gratidé: but this was ne 
uncommon practice in those days, and argues no culpability. 
He entered bachelor of arts when he had nearly completed his 
eighteenth year ; and in a little more than a month after this 
time, the first censures of a/ma mater were levelled against him, 
<‘ for notorious neglect of duties, and frequenting the town ;”— 
he having, according to his own account of himself, * previous 
to taking his degree, lived with great regularity and due ob- 
servance of the statutes.” Subsequently to this, he was very 
often fined for neglecting to attend divine service, and for sowx 
haunting ; for various unrecorded offences, he was often out of 
commons ; and on the 12th of July 1688, on account of some 
crime of which no evidence remains, he was suspended from his 
degree and all his privileges,—suspensus a discipulatu et ab omm 
jure quod habuit in collegio: but a pen has been drawn through 
the words, et ab omni, (9c. as for the purpose of expunging 
them. Lastly, he is convicted, by a sentence passed on the 
goth of November 1688, with many of his contempararies; . of 
« exciting domestic dissensions, contemning the junior Dean 
and his admonitions, and assailing him with menacing, con- 
temptuous, and contumelious language ;” and by the same act 
it is ordered that, “ inasmuch as Sir Swift and another had 
conducted themselves in a still more intolerable manner, they 
should on their knees ask public pardon of the said Dean in 
the hall, at nine in the morning.” The junior Dean at this 
eriod was Dr. Owen Lloyd ; lis, many years afterward, was 
attacked by Swift, in his account of Lord Wharton’s vice- 
royalty, with abuse the most extravagant, and unaccountable 
till this disclosure was made. i 
From the same authentic documents, Dr. Barrett informs us 
that a Mr. John Jones was, on the 13th of July, 1688, ¢¢ de- 
prived of his degree for false and scandalous reflections in his 
‘Tripos ;” and as it appears that a person of this name’ was in 
the same year at college with Swift, with whom he continued 
well acquainted afterward, it is inferred with some probability 
that the latter might contribute largely to a production so de- 
scribed. ‘This opinion derives strength from observing that 
Jones, in the remaining part of his life, never gave any indica- 
tion of sarcastic humour ; and that the Tripos ascribed to him 
{which is printed in this volume) bears a strong resemblance to 
many of Swift’s coarser satires. ‘This hypothesis indeed is not 
very creditable to Swift’s sense of honour and integrity ; since, 
according to it, he permitted another to be punished for his 
¢omposition ; but we may observe that the most serious pest of 
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Jones's sentence was remitted, (July 19, 1688.) six days after 
it had been pronounced. 
uitting Dr. Barrett’s brief essay, with the single observa. 
tion that it does not become a vice-provost to talk of being 
burted, (see p. 39.) in order to speak of the Tripos itself, we must 
agree that this singular medley certainly carries on the .face of 
it remarkable examples of some of the excellencies and all the 
grosser faults of the Dean of St. Patrick’s: but the satire, 
above a2 century old, has in course evaporated ; and the broad 
humour, though often amusing, is such as we cannot admit 
jnto our pages. | 
Several other pieces are subjoined, which have been attri- 
buted, with great probability, to Swift. Some of them haye 
before appeared in Mr. Nichols’s edition of his works in 1779, 
others are now first drawn from the ** Whimsical Medley,” and 
a third class are entirely original. From among the last we 
shall extract some stanzas, adapted from the story of Phieton 
to the times of King William, and not very inapplicable to our 


gown: 


6 Not asking or expecting ought, 
One day EF went to view the Court, 
Unbent and free from care or thought, 
Tho’ thither fears and hopes resort, 


‘ A piece of tapestry took my eye. 
The faded colours spoke it old ; 
But wrought with curious imagery, 

The figures lively seem’d and bold. 


-¢ Here you might see the youth prevail, 
(In vain are eloquence and wit, ) 
The boy persists, Apollo’s frail ; 
Wisdom to Nature does submit. 


é There mounts the eager charioteer, 
Soon from his seat he’s downward hurl’d ; 
Here Jove in anger doth appear, 
There all, beneath, the flaming world. 


¢ What does this idle fiction mean ? 
Is Truth at Court in such disgraee, 
It may not on the walls be seen, 
Nor e’en in picture show its face ? 


* No, no, ’tis not a senseless tale, 
By sweet-tongue’d Ovid dress’d so fine; 
It does important truths conceal, 


And here was plac’d by wise design, 
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* A lesson. deep with learning fraught, 
Worthy the cabinet of Kings; 
Fit subject of their constant thought, 
In matchless verse the Poet sings. 


‘ Well should he weigh, who does aspire 
To empire, whether truly great, 

His head, his heart, his hand conspire, 
To make him equal to that seat. 


* If only fond desire of sway, 
By avarice or ambition fed, 
Make him affect to guide the day, 
Alas, what strange confusion’s bred, 


* If, either void of princely care, 
Remiss he holds the slacken’d rein : 
If rising heats or mad career, 
Unskill’d, he knows not to restrain ; 


‘Or if, perhaps, he gives a loose, 
In wanton pride to show his skill, 
How easily he can reduce 
And curb the people’s rage at will ; 


* In wild uproar they hurry on ;— 
The great, the good, the just, the wise, 
(Law and Religion overthrown,) 
Are first mark’d out for sacrifice. 


“When, to a height their fury grown, 
_ Finding too late he can’t retire, — 
He proves the real Phaeton, 

And truly sets the world on fire.’ 


Swift was very fond of such adaptations, and sometimes 
particularly happy in them. ‘They are called in this volume, 
whether by himself or by the editor we know not, Ovidiana. 

-‘E'wo whimsical and splenetic letters, never before published, 
next appear. ‘The latter of them may amuse the reader: 


‘ To the Rev. Joun Branprers, Dean of Emly. 


¢ Su; 
© If you are not an excellent philosopher, I allow you personate 
one perfectly well ; and if you believe yourself, I heartily envy you; 
for [ never yet saw in Ireland a spot of earth two feet wide, that had 
not in it something to displease. I think I once was in your county, 
Tipperary, which is like the rest of the whole kingdom,—a bare face 
of nature, without houses or plantations :— filthy cabins, miserable, 
tattered, half-starved creatures, scarce in human shape ;—one ingo- 
lent, ignorant, oppressive ’squire to be found in twenty miles riding; 
a parish church to be found only in a summer-day’s journey, in com. 
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* parison of which an English farmer’s bara is a cathedral ;—a bog of: 
fifteen miles round ;— every meadow a slough, and every hill a 
mixture of rock, heath, and marsh ;—and every male and female, 
from the farmer inclusive to the day-labourer, infallibly a thief, and 
consequently a beggar, which in this island are terms convertible, 
The Shannon is rather a lake than a river, and has not the sixth part 
of the stream that runs under London Bridge. ‘There is not an acre 
of Jand in Ireland turned to half its advantage ; yet it is better im- 
proved than the people: and all these evils are effects of English 
tyranny ;—so your sons and grandchildren ‘will find to their sorrow. 
Cork indeed was a place of trade ; but for some years past is gone to 
decay ; and the wretched merchants, instead of being dealers, are 
dwindled into pedlars and cheats. I desire you will not write such 
accounts to your friends in England. Did you ever see one cheere 
ful countenance among our country vulgar? unless once a year at a 
fair or on a holiday, when some poor rogue happened to get drunk, 


and starved the whole week after.—You will give a very different ace. 


count of your winter campaign, when you can’t walk five yards from 
your door without being mired to your knees, nor ride half a mile 
without being in slough to your saddle-skirts ; when your landlord 
must send twenty miles for yeast, before he can brew or bake ; and 
the neighbours for six miles round must club to kill a mutton.— 
Pray, take care of damps, and when you leave your bedchamber, let 
a fire be made, to last till night ; and after all, if a stocking happens 
to fall off a chair, you may wring it next morning. —J aunc, et tecum 
wersus meditare canoros. 
¢ I have not said all this out of any malicious intention, to put 
you out of conceit with the scene where you are, but merely for 
your credit ; because it is better to know you are miserable, than 
to betray an ill taste: I consult your honour, which is dearer than 
life ; therefore I demand that you shall not relish one bit of victuals, 
or drop of drink, or the company of any human creature, within 
thirty miles of Knoctoher, during your residence in those parts ; and 
then I shall beyin to have a tolerable opinion of your understanding. 
¢ My lameness is very slowly recovering ; and if it be well when 
that the year is out, I shall gladly compound ; yet I make a shift to 
ride about ten miles a day by virtue of certain implements called 
gambadoes, where my feet stand firm as on a floor ; and I generally 
dine alone, like a king or an hermit, and continue alone until I go 
to bed ; for even my wine will not purchase company, and I begin 
to think the lame are forsaken as much as the poor and the blind. 
Mr. Jebb never calls at the Deanry of late: perhaps he hath found 
out that I like him as a modest man, and of very good understand- 
ing.—This town is neither large nor full enough to furnish events 
for entertaining a country correspondent. Murder now and then is 
all we have to trust to. Our fruit is all destroyed with the long 
spring and eastern winds ; and I shall not have the tenth part of my 
last: year’s fruit. Miss Hoadley hath been nine days in the small- 
pox, which I never heard of till this minute ; but they say, she is 
ast danger. She would have been a terrible loss to the Archbishop 
(of Armagh). Dr. Felton, af Oxford, hath writ an octavo about 
aie Revelation 3 
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Revelation ; 1 know not his character. He sent over four copies ta 
me, one of which was for Mr. Tickell, two for the Bishops of Cork 
and Waterford, and one to myself, by way of payment for sending the 
rest, I suppose, for he sent me no letter. I know him not.—Whens 
ever you are in this town, 1 hope you will mend your usage of me, 
by coming often to a philosophical dinner at the Deanry : this I 
pretend to expect for the sake of our common princess, Lady E, 
Germaine, to whom I’ve [q. I owe] the happiness of your acquaint 
ance ; and on her account I expect your justice to believe me to be, 


with truest esteem, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


J. S? 

[Dublin], 30th June, 1732.’ 

At the close of the volume, we are surprized into politics, 
by Swift’s animadversions made in his copy of Burnet’s History 
of his own ‘Times : but we shall enter no farther into con- 
troversy than by remarking that, with many opportunities of 
ascertaining facts, and the strongest disposition to question the 
Bishop’s veracity, the Dean does not correct him ina single fact 
of importance, but often confirms him in the statement of in- 
cidents, that are not universally known. His silence speaks 
too strongly in favour of Burnet’s general accuracy, to allow 
of its being shaken, at this day, by any arguments, original 
or reported, of Mr. Rose. We extract a few of these 
marginal criticisms : | 

‘ Preface, p. 3. Burnet. ‘* Indeed the peevishness, the ill- 
nature, and the ambition of many Clergymen, has sharpened my 
spirits, perhaps, too much against them—so I qvarax my readers to’ 
take all that I say on those heads with some grains of allowance.’® 
— Swit, ‘I will take his warning.” 

¢ P.xs. Burnet. * Colonel Titus assured me that he had it from 
King Charles the First’s own mouth, that he was well assured his 
brother, Prince Henry, was poisoned by the Earl of Somerset’s 
means.” — Swift. ‘* Titus was the greatest rogue in England.” —- 

‘ P. 87. Burnet, speaking of the Restoration — * Of all this, Monk 
had both the praise and the reward ; for I have been told a very small 
share of it belonged to him.” — Swift. ‘* Malice.” 

‘ P.126. Burnet speaking of the execution of the Marquis of 
Argyle ; — Swift. ‘* He was the greatest villain of his age.”? | 

©P.127. Burnet. § The proceeding against Warriston was soom © 
dispatched.” — Savift. ‘* Warriston was an abominable dog.” 

© P. 134. Burnet, of Bishop Leightoun’s character, ** The grace 
and gravity of his pronunciation was such, that few heard him without 
a very sensible emotion—his style, however, was rather too fine.” = 
Swift. ‘A fault that Burnet is not guilty of.” 

© P, 163. Burnet. “ Milton was not excepted out of the Act of In« 
demnity ; and afterwards he came out of his concealment, and lived 
many years, much visited by all strangers, and much admired by all 


at home for the poems he writ, though he was then blind ; ei 
at 
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that of ‘¢ Paradise Lost,” in which there is a nobleness both of con? 
trivance and execution, that though he affected to write in blank 
verse without rhyme, and made many new and rough words, yet it 
was esteemed the beautifulest and perfectest poem that ever was 
writ, at least in our language.” — Swift. * A mistake !—for it is in 
English.” , 

‘P.164. Burnet. ‘* The great share that Sir Henry Vane had in-the 
attainder of the Earl of Strafford, and in the whole turn of affairs to 
the total change of government, but above all, the great opinion that 


was had of his parts and capacity to embroil matters again, made thé: 


court think it necessary to put him out of the way.”” — Sift. “A 
malicious turn !—Vane was a dangerous enthusiastic beast.” 

‘Ibid. Burnet. «‘ When Sir Henry Vane saw his death was designed, 
he composed himself to it with a resolution that surprised all who 
knew how littie of that was natural to him. Some instances of this 
were very extraordinary, though they cannot be mentioned with 


decency.”’ — Sawift. ‘* His lady conceived by him the night before his 


execution.”’ 


«P.190. Burnet. * Archbishop Tenison wasa very learned man, ° 


endowed schools, set up a public library,” &c. &c. — Swift. “ The 
dullest good-for-nothing man I ever knew.’’ 

‘P.1gt. Burnet, condemning the bad style of preaching before 
Tillotson, Lloyd, and Stillingfleet, says, “‘ Their discourses were 
long and heavy ; all was pye-da/d, full of many sayings of different 
languages ’?’— Swift. ‘ A noble epithet ! How came Burnet not 
to learn this style? He surely neglected his own talents.” | 

‘P.327. Burnet. “It seems, the.£rench made no great account of 
their prisoners, for they released 25,000 Dutch for 50,000 crowns.” 
— Swift, ‘* What! ten shillings a piece! By much too dear for a 
Dutchman.”’ 

‘P.337. Burnet. ‘ This year (1672) the king declared a new 
mistress, and made her Duchess of Portsmouth. She had been maid 
of honour to Madame, the king’s sister ; and had come over with her 
to Dover, where the king had expressed sueh a regard for her, that, 
the Duke of Buckingham, who hated the Duchess of Cleveland, in 
tended to put her on the king.”? — Swift, ‘ Surely, he means the 
contrary.” 

‘P. 762. Burnet. “ The Earl of Shrewsbury seemed to be a 
man of great probity, and to have a high sense of honour.’”? — Swift. 
$6 Quite the contrary.” 

‘P.763. Burnet. ‘ Russel told me, that, on his return to England 
from Holland, he communicated his design (relative to the Revolution ) 
to Lord Lumley, who was a late convert from Popery, and had stood 
out very firmly all this reign. He was a man who had his interest 
much to heart, and he resolved to embark deep in this design.” —~ 
Swift, ‘* He was a knave and a coward.” 

‘Ibid. Burnet. ** But the man m whose hands the conduct of the 
whole design was chiefly deposited, by the Prince’s own order, was Mr. 
Sydney, brother to the Earl of Leicester and Mr. Algernon Sydney. 
He was a graceful man, and had lived long in the Court, where he 


had some adventures that became very public. He was a man of : 
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sweet and caressing temper.” —Swift. “ An idle, drunken, ignorant 
rake, without sense, truth, or honour.” | 
‘P.-64.Burnet. ** But because Mr.Sydney was lazy, and the business 
required an active man who could run about, and write over full and 
long accounts, I recommended a kinsman of my own, Johnson, whom 
I had formed, and knew to be both faithful and diligent.””— Swift. 


«¢ An arrant Scotch rogue.” 


When Serjeant Maynard’s name is mentioned, Swift calls 
him first ‘an old rogue,” and afterward ‘* a knave and a 
fool ;” and he stigmatizes in the most violent terms all who 
were concerned in the revolution. His strong exclamations 
against Burnet himself appear to us rather more than can be ex- 
plained by the mere difference of political party; and we suspect 
that the recollection that the critic rose no higher than the 
Deanry of St. Patrick’s, while the historian, so inferior in un- 
derstanding and acquirements, had been Bishop of Salisbury, 
was seldom absent from the mind of the former while he was 
giving vent to these annotations. They are taken from the 
original copy, in the library of the first Marquis of Lans- 


downe. Den. 





Art. 1V. Dr. Middleton on the Doctrine of the Greek Article. 
[Continued from p. 83.] 


AVING in our preceding Number exhibited Dr. Middleton’s 
theory of the Greek article, our business in the sequel of 

our critique is to appreciate its merit, or to examine how far it 
does or does not rest on a stable foundation. We shall here 
begin with observing that in many of his canons and rules he 
has been anticipated by Adrian Kluit, in a treatise published in 
the Dutch language, but with the Latin title of Vindicie arti- 
cult cy % to, in Novo Testamento, 8vo. 'Traj. ad Rhen. 1768— 
1771 *. As Dr.M., at the time of publishing his own book, had 
not seen Kluit’s work, but only knew of its existence, their agree- 
ment, if any subsists, he says, will be independent evidence 
of the truth of their observations. (Preface, p. xiv. and 
p- 306.) We also have not seen Kluit’s work: but the accord- 
ance is manifest from the account given of the first section, or 
portion (tomus primus) of the first part of Kluit’s tract, in the 
Nova Acta Eruditorum for July 1769. 4to. Lipsiz. pp. 323— 
331. and of the third section of the same part, in the same 
journal for January 1771, pp. 44—48. This agreement, how- 





* See Saxius’s Onomasticon, vol. i. p. 230. and vol. vill. p. 320— 
324, and the end of Wesseling’s Pref. to his edit. of Herodotus. 
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ever, affords no farther ¢ evidence of the truth of their observa- 
tions,’ than such as arises from the same things being approved 
and adopted by two different persons: since, though these 
observations have been, as Dr. M. says, ¢ deduced independ- 
ently’ of each other by Kluit and himself, yet they have both 
derived them from a common source; either from Apollonius, 
in whom most of them are originally found, or from those who 
first took them from that antient grammarian. 

Considered as descriptions of so many circumstances in which 
the article is very frequently omitted and inserted, we believe that 
Dr. Middleton’s twenty canons, or rules, are faithful and true 
descriptions: but allowing them to be so, we do not think 
that they contribute much towards explaining the nature, 
ofhce, and uses of the article. The Doctor himself, indeed, 
seems to look on them as something more than mere descrip- 
tions; and to give them as so many principles, or reasons, or 
causes, which, either in themselves, or in virtue of some secret 
and (to our dull faculties) unintelligible connection, some ¢ ob- 
scure relation,’ which subsists between his canons and what he 
calls (note, p. 80.) § the basis of the whole,’ i.e, assumption, 

“anticipation, and subintellection, will £ solve the principal 
phenomena’ of the article, ‘ account for the most remarkable 
peculiarities in its usage,’ and ¢ explain why’ it is inserted or 
omitted. (see pp. 45, 46. 49. 51, §2- 54. 56. 59 60, 61. 63. 
65, 66, 67, &c. 70, 71, 72, &c.) To us it does not appear 
that the particular circumstance described is, in any one in- 
stance, the cause of the insertion or the omission of the article ; 


or that it is inserted or omitted for the purpose of shewing 


that the noun is so circumstanced. 

If, for example, renewed mention, or notoriety of any sort, 
were a cause of insertion, it would operate uniformly and con- 
stantly ; and as well, and in the same way, with regard to one 
noun, or one sort of noun, when repeated, or expressive of no- 
toriety, as with regard to another: but this is not the case. 
‘Fhus, in three of the Evangelists, no article is inserted where 
we have renewed mention of the cock that crew on Peter’s 
denial of his Master; and in the fourth, Griesbach has exe 
punged it on the authority of the manuscripts, though it appears 
in the common text, (Luke xxii. 60.) In Mark ix. 50. arag, 

-on its first mention, takes the article; it is then repeated 
with and afterward without the article. In Acts xi.9. Qu 1s 
-repeated from verse 7. without the article. In the 13th chap- 
ter of the first of Corinthians, ayazn is frequently repeated 
without the article; and so is yyzios, in the 11th verse of the 


game chapter. By the learned Doctor, the omission before 
| AY ATH, 











stantly affixed to all proper names, and even to every appella- 
tive that is of such a nature as never to be used but in the sin- 
gular number, such-as ang, yn, mug, &c. &c. of which kind 
we have many in all languages ; for all such names and nouns 
are monadic. Neither does the article, alone and in itself, ever 
shew the noun to be monadic. It is true that noung which 
have the article often are, and those which have it not are 
often not, monadic: but it is not from the insertion or the 
omission of the article, any more than from the insertion or the 
omission of any other word in the sentence, that we can dis- 
cover when they are monadic. It is by the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the whole expression taken together, that we are 
enabled to ascertain this fact. Apollonius afhrms (De Syntax. 
lib. 1. c.6. pag. 31 and 32. edit. Sylburg. Francof. 15go.) that, 
if we say without the article dovaos cz tavla emomos, we shew 
that the person to whom we speak has more servants than one : 
but if we say, with the article, ‘O dovacs os ravla smomze, we 
shew that he has no more than one servant; and Dr. Middleton 
says (note on Matt. iv. ¢. p. 182.) that, whatever may be the 
meaning of to wleguysiv in this and the parallel place, (Luke iv. 9.) 
‘ one thing appears certain, viz. that the artide shews it to be 
something monadic.” Now we agree with these writers in 
thinking that o dovacs and ro aeguysov are monadic in these 
places, but not in thinking that we are indebted to the article 
alone for our knowlege of their being of that character. ‘The 
article does here what it does on the most ordinary occasion: it 
shews that the nouns to which it is prefixed are used definitely ; 
and it shews nothing else. 

That it is from the whole of the expression and all ite cir- 
cumstances, and not from the insertion or the omission of 
the article, that we discover nouns to be monadic, or not, 1s 
farther manifest from this ; that if the expression be varied but 
a little in other respects, while it remains the same with regard 
to the article, we draw none of our former conclusions about 
the nouns being monadic or not. Thus, if a proper name be 
inserted after ox in either of Apollonius’s examples, we no longer 


infer from the one expression that the person addressed has, nor 
evidences which have been found, or can be found, to prove it, ape# 


pear to us to be no better than Pevdouagvets: but when the learned 
Doctor thinks that such as come in the torm of +vees Incas xessos are 
decisive, we canaot help exclaiming that srw sdapws ion isi n praglvgie 
wuluv. (See Marth. xxvi. 59, 60. and Mark xiv. 56—59.) Insuch 
a shape, uss, or pidaoxeAcs, or any other common appeliative, without 
the article, may be applied to Jesus, or to any man: but nobody 
ever thought that these words without the article, or something else 
to limit and apply them, were titles appropriated to our $4viour, or to 
any particular individual. 
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from the other that he has not, more than one servant. No. 
body ever thought of drawing any conclusion about the number 
of God’s servants from such expressions as IsganA ma.dos aul, 
or AaSid re wxidos als. (Luke i. 54. 69.) So likewise, if the 
expression be altered in any other way, either by the words 
being spoken by such persons, or in such circumstances, or 
being words of such a nature, as to discover an intention dif- 
ferent from that which is indicated in Apollonius’s examples, it 
alters the conclusion, though the article remains the same. We 
infer nothing about the number of the centurion’s servants, in the 
9th chapter of Luke, from dovaog being used without the article in 
the 2d verse, or with the article, tw dxaw pov, in the 8th: nor do 
we conclude dsaos in Simeon’s song (Luke i. 29.) nor the son, 
nor the daughter, nor the maneservant, nor the maid-servant, nor 
the ox, nor the ass, in the fourth commandment, (Exod. xx. 10.) 
to be monadic, though they all have the article. If Apollonius 
were right in attributing the conclusion to the insertion of the 
article, we ought to conclude that the persons to whom Jesus 
addressed himself when he said say cxaviariCn ot “H xe1p 08... 
‘O mss ox... ‘O opbaauos ov, &c. (Mark ix. 43. 45. 47.) were 
destitute of half their limbs: for it makes no difference as to 
the article or its use, whether we say o dovaos ox tavla emonge, 
Or 7 xe19 cx tavla emoince. All the difference between the two 
expressions arises from something foreign to the article; and 
therefore that which makes us come to a different conclusion, 
inferring that the noun is monadic in one case and not in the 
other, must be something foreign to the article also.—The same 
-reasoning holds with regard to to wTeguyiov. 

To make what the Doctor calls correlation, or regimen, a cause 
for inserting or for omitting the article, looks like turning lan- 
guage into mere mechanism, and doing that against which he 
himself protests in his preface, (p. xvill.) that is, ¢ attributing 
idiom solely to custom.’ It is, however, certain that nouns so 
circumstanced are, very frequently, found to take or omit the 
article, as it were in concert; and that it is comparatively rare 
to find one of them with it when the other is without it. Still 
instances of this sort exist, sufficient to shew that regimen is no 
cause, or‘reason, of the uniformity. The industrious author 
himself has given us the following examples: Mia THIN adixoy 
ve xa atexvoy cwaywyn ANAPOL xa TYNAIKOZL. Plato, 
vol. ii. p. 64. ed. 8vo. Biponti. Mn‘H Sots ce ragarin AE- 
TOMENQN +e xa: TP. PBOMENQN. Ibid. p.185. Ka TAZ 
wapadedouevas TIOAEGN te xs EONQN ryeuouas. Dion. Hal. 
vol. i. p.5. edit. Reiske. TO és KANOAPON yevos. Plutarch 
de Jsid. p. 279. Kas AN@PQTIQN To wav yevos adeide. Ken. 
Cyrop. p. 140, Omderles exey TON aanderaloy EIUSTHMH2 

3 AOYOYs 
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rovov. Plato, Vol. ii. p. 190. Here the nouns printed in cae 
pitals have no articles, though governed in the genetive by nquns 
which have articles. The Doctor, however, endeavours to 
shew cause why these examples should not be allowed to set 
aside his rule: but we can see no weight in his argument, 
‘In the three first examples,’ he tells us, «the governed nouns 
come under the head Enumeration, which may cause them to 
be without the article:’ but why eaumeration should produce 
such an effect, any more than addition, or multiplication, or any 


other word in the language, we cannot comprehend. 


He also supposes proper names, and BasiAeus, from its affinity to 

@ proper name, to have a power of expelling the article as.often 
as they occupy the place of the second noun in regimen; and 
therefore, after the example of Apollonius, he excepts these from 
his rule. He farther extends the same power to several other 
words, without which he cannot get rid of many lawless examples 
which do not conform to the rule of regimen, though the noun 
be neither a proper name nor Bacievs. Thus, in his note on 
Acts xix. 28., he tells us that * nat§gal appellations have in regi- 
men the same licence which is all6wed to proper names ;’ and 
he thinks that 1 Acleuss Egeciwv in this and the 34th verse, and 
snv EQeciwy wow in the 35th, are no violations of the rule: 
though we find the very same national appellation ready enough 
to admit the article, even whem no regimen imposes on it any 
necessity for so doing, as in Acts xxi. 29. Tgeguov tov EQeciov. 
In like manner, he confers an expulsive power on xugios, for 
another purpose, making ¢‘ near approaches’ towards a proper 
name ; and therefore he thinks that such phrases as ¢ ayyedos 
Kugizy Matt. 1.24. 9 dean Kugss, Luke i, 38. tov xesrov Kugity 
{d. ii. 26. tov vouov Kugsz, Id. 11. 39. (of which we have many 
in the N. T. and some of which the Doctor.quotes in his work, 
pp- 293—295.) do not infringe the rule. 
We shall here recur to Dr. M.’s canon about attributives, to 
which we have before promised farther attention. What the Doc- 
tor has laid dewn in that canon is the converse of Mr. Sharp’s 
rule: but he stoutly contends, as far as words go, for the truth 
of the rule itself, in pp. 93 and 94.3 and he says that it ¢ pree 
vails universally,’ (p. 527.) that ‘ we are compelled to acquiesce 
in it,’ (pp. 528. 550.) that if the sacred writers did not mean 
to apply it, in Tit. ii. 13. to mislead must have been their 
object,’ (p. 529.) and he asks, ‘ Where is the instance in 
which it has been violated ?” (p. 571.) We say he contends as 
far as words go, because, while he is thus verbally strenuous 
for the rigorous application of the rule, he, in fact, by a most 
un acountable confusion of ideas, quite overthrows and de- 
stroys it. He thinks that some of Mr. Sharp’s texts ¢ afford no 
| — 4 certain 
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certain evidence in his favour,’ p, 554.3 is © surprized at his 
having adduced them,’ p. 567.; (see also pp. 563 and: 564.) 
says that ‘few of Mr. Wordsworth’s twenty-six examples ap- 
pear to be much to the purpose,’ p. 552.3; that ¢ the word 
xetsos, even during our Saviour’s lifetime, had become a proper 
nime,’ p.275.3 (see also p. 525.) that xugiog ‘so far partakes of 
the nature of proper names that it sometimes dispenses with 
the article where other words require it,’ p. 549.3 and that 
“the same, or nearly the same, is true of Seo,’ which word, 
however, though it’ makes ‘ approaches, does not make such 
near approaches, to be a proper name,’ as the word xugiog does : 
but that both these words approach so near as to receive occa- 
sional shocks from their approaches, if they are not permanently 
affected by them; and to derive from these shocks ¢ a licence, 
or privilege, of taking or rejecting the article indifferently, or 
indiscriminately, which licence, or privilege, they sometimes 
do and sometimes do not use, or exercise:’ (pp. 170. 2925 
203- 423. 525.) for even xvgios, which approaches the nearest 
of the two, though ‘commonly subject to Mr. Sharp’s rule,’ is 
not subject to it in some of the texts which he has adduced, 
(such as 2 Thess. i. 12. 1 Tim. v.21. and 27Tim. iv. 1.) on 
account of its being a proper name, or part of a proper name, 
and yet may, even when standing close to the proper name 
Incxs Xgiscs, be so ¢ disjoined and detached from it’ as to make 
no approach towards a proper name, but, on the contrary, be 
So persectly appellative as to * be identified with a preceding 
attributive.’ Whether it is ¢ commonly to be so separated from 
the proper name, in order to be joined with some preceding at- 
tributive,’ the Doctor ‘ fears no proof can be obtained,’ p. 553: 
though he ‘believes that xugss in the form xugios Inc. Xe. be- 
came, as a title, so incorporated with the proper name, as to 
be subject to the same law.’ (p. 564.) | 
Now as Mr. Sharp, by one of his limitations, has excluded 
proper names from his ryle, Dr. Middleton, by his remarks 
concerning Xeiros, xvgios, and Seo¢, and their approaches towards 
roper names, has rendered it very doubtful whether there be, 
if he has not made it clear that there is not, any word left in 
the New Testament to which Mr. Sharp can apply his rule, so 
as to make it support the theological tenet of our Saviour’s 
divinity, except the word gang. Yet eyen that word, which, 
according to Dr. M. (p. 83.) must bean ‘ adjective of invariable 
application,’ before Mr. Sharp’s rule can have any thing to do 
with it, and which may therefore (as he says in his note, p. 80.) 
¢ be interchanged with a participle,’ would, we think, have 
yeason to complain of being unfairly treated, if it were to be 
deprived of the privilege of approaching a proper name, or even 
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of being incorporated with it, and of having a licence, in 
virtue of such approach, or incorporation, to take or reject the. 
article indifferently, as well as its brethren ; more especially as 
the Doctor says it may be considered as an adjective, and ought 
sometimes in strictness to be so rendered, (pp. 414. and 572.) 
‘and as we find not only cwowv (Matt. xxvit. 49.) but even caine 
itself, in many passages of the N.'T., without the article. 
Though Dr. M. conceives that he has accounted for the ab- 
sence of the article, by some reasoning (in pp.568. and 569.) of 
which we do not feel the cogency, we cannot, either with or 
without his assistance, see why gwlavy or swing, may not take 
or reject the article as readily as agxwy, (see the Doctor’s note 
on Luke ii. 15. p. 324. compared with his note on Jude 25. 
p- 659.) or approach occasionally as near ‘to a proper name as 
mepaCwr, or PanlCwv, or as Banlsnc, or any other attributive. 
The Doctor himself in p.g4. seems to put Seog and calng on 
the same footing ; and when it suits his purpose, and supports 
his rules, he makes wos (see his second note on John ii. 22. 
p- 632.) and avbewmos, (note on 1 Tim. ii. §. p. 62.) and even 
oixos, (notes on Matth. xv. 24. p. 232. and on Acts ii. 36. 
p-385.), and xoovos, (note on Galat. vi.14. p.508.) nouns which 
are not even attributives, proper names and parts of titles ; 
and he says (note on Jude 11. p.659.) that psdtos, we know 
not why, ¢ does not require the article.’ 

Be this, however, as it may, we think that Mr. Sharp, who 
invented the rule, (we mean, so far as it respects its absolute 
inviolability within those limits which he prescribed to it,) has 
an undoubted right to determine for himself whether any ex- 
ample has, or has not, the conditions which he requires in 
order to make it subject to his rule. If, however, some of the 
texts to which he applies his rule have all his conditions, 
(which is implied by the application,) and yet do not, as Dr. M. 
contends, support the rule, they must overthrow it; for they 
shew that it is not an inviolable rule, even within those 
limits on which the inventor has fixed fer the purpose of 
making it such. 

Another of Mr. Sharp’s limitations, which excludes plural 
nouns from his rule, the Doctor would abrogate ; because he 
thinks that the rule is applicable to plurals as well as to singulars, 
with this difference only, that ¢ though ove individual may, and 
frequently does, act in several capacities, it is not likely that a 
saultitude of individuals should all of them act in the same several 
capacities.’ With the Doctor’s leave, this makes no difference in 
thecase,because plurality does not necessarily imply a multitude; 
and if it did, the improbability of that multitude acting in the 


game seyeral capacities does not depend on the plurality of the 
persons, 
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persons, but on the singularity of the capacities in which they. 
are required to act. To illustrate his position, Dr. M. has fixed 
on the capacities of a member of parliament and the colonel of 
a regiment ; and in these capacities, no doubt, it 1s not very 
usual for a multitude to act : but suppose that he had fixed on the 
capacities of a man and a mortal, avfewmos and Svrics, as in 
Prov. ili. 13. the first of which may be an attributive, and the 
latter, being an adjective, is the purest of attributives. (See 
Dr. M. p. 85.) In these capacities, every individual of his multi- | 
tude, however large, must constantly act. Or suppose that he had 
fixed on any of the capacities mentioned in the first four of those 
examples by which he supports the rule, viz. vsos xa wAangovouos, 
OF Atyav nus yea2Pwr, &c. in which it is as common to find a 
multitude acting as to find an individual; and therefore it is, 
we suppose, that the Doctor has extended the rule to plurals, 
and that he says he has ‘ not observed that it is ever infringed 
in such instances.’ 

The rest of Mr. Sharp’s limitations, viz. those by which he 
excludes nouns not personal, and proper names, from his rule, 
Dr. M. defends ; dividing the former into two kinds, the names 
of substances considered as such, and the names of abstract 
ideas: but, in our opinion, his defence only serves to shew 
the nakedness of the land. We always looked on these limi- 
tations as the worst and weakest part of the rule; because they 
appear to us to be not limitations found, but limitations made, 
—to have no existence in reality, either in rerum or in verborum 
natura,—but to be wholly factitious and imaginary. Not that 
we believe Mr. Sharp to have been at all aware of his making 
them. He is too good and upright, by far, to think of impos- 
ing on others: but a man who has a system which he wishes 
to support, and who is urged to maintain it by the temptation 
of a discovery thrown in his way, is very apt to impose on Aime 
self; and a little friendly opposition from those about him will 
often render his wishes and his temptation more keen and se+ — 
ductive. Now Mr.Sharp, it appears from the date of the 
-Jetter with which his publication opens, began to form his 
notion of the article as far back as the year 1778, though the 
first edition of that publication did not come out till 1798 3 and 
it appears also that during the twenty years which intervened, 
the subject had been canvassed and sifted in private: in which 
time, probably, the disputants on one side or the other would 
find a// the examples any way bearing on the question, which 
were contained in the compass of a book no larger than the New 
Testament. Indeed, this seems to have been actually the case ; 
for in his “ Dissertation” in reply to Mr. Winstanley’s tract, 
Mr. Sharp says (p. 4.) that the examples which are agreeable 
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to his rule in the Greek Testament are twenty-five at least 
in number.” Mr. Sharp, therefore, would see that a very 
few limitations only were wanted to enable him to answer 
every objection which could be brought against him from the 
N. T.; and the temptation to discover that those limitations 
were real, and well founded, would be irresistible. To us, 
who are trained by profession not to believe without evidence, 
it appears that these limitations are groundless; ‘and that the 
N. T. alone contains examples abundantly sufficient to shew 
that Mr. Sharp’s rule does not a/ways prevail. The only use 
of going beyond the N. T. for examples is to undeceive those 
who are willing to believe that, within the limits which Mr. 
Sharp has prescribed, the rule is infallible. 

Here we behold the strongest and the most deadly of al} 
the blows which Dr. Middleton has given by facts, to a rule 
which he supports by words: for he produces several instances 
of the vialation of the rule with respect both to singulars and 
plurals, ‘To those who adhere to the rule as Mr. Sharp laid it 
down, it is useless to point out instances of its violation in the 
case of plurals, because these persons do not extend it to such 
nouns, though Dr. M. does. We will therefore only bring for- 
wards one of his examples of this sort; and that shall be the one 
which, in his opinion, pleads the strongest against extending 
the rule to plurals, which we select in order that our 
readers may see how the Doctor disposes of it, and why he 
would extend the rule to plurals in defiance of it. The ex- 
ample is this: os evrooPor TAL auoePas KAI eumnoss ekedisoray. 
Herodot. lib. i. p.-g1.: § where it may be said, that the eumnoet 
must be supposed to be in general distinct from the apopDos, 
and that the author, though he has not prefixed the article to 
the second attributive, meant so to distinguish them.’ ¢ Grant- 
ing this to be the case, and that other iess questionable in- 
stances may be found,’ the Doctor thinks that the rule may 
still be extended to plurals; first because, ¢ in the course of a 
somewhat extensive examination, he has met with very few 
such instances ;’ and next because, ¢ our observation having 
taught us that the auogpa are not usually exmngo, and vice 
versa, we are not liable to understand these epithets of the 
same individual, any more than if the second of them had the 
article prefixed.’ ‘This is not applying Mr. Sharp’s but a very 
different rule to plurals. His rule is so far from admitting 
a very few exceptions, that it does not allow of a single excep- 
tion; and it is so far from admitting of being set aside as often 
as any thing unusual would arise from adhering to it, that it 


will never allow of being set aside on any account a 
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Like the law of the Medes and Persians, (Dan. vi. 8.) it al- 
tereth not. | 

Of the examples which Dr. Middleton has produced to shew 
that Mr. Sharp’s rule does not a/ways hold true, even with 
respect to singulars, we will lay the whole before our readers ; 
because these are more serviceable and necessary for persons 
who would willingly persuade themselves that some hidden and 
secrct virtue resides in the limitations ; and we will give the 
precedence to those examples of which the Doctor seems to 
think it is the easiest to get rid, reserving the most refractory 
and untractable example to the last. Ey coors vraexes to TIPO- 
TEPON xa: “LZTEPON, Aristot. Eth. ad Eudem. lib. 1. ¢. 8. 
Ilse, rs AAYNATOY ce xa: ANATKAIOY. Arist. de Interp. 
cap. 12. Mélzév rs MOIOYNT OX ze xat NAZXONTOSL. Plato 
"These. vol. ii, p.134. To T’AYTON x ‘ETEPON. Ibid. 
p-142. Ts APTIOY xa: MEPITTOT, rz AIKAIOYN xa: AAIKOY. 
Id. Gorg. vol. iv. p. 32. 

To save the rule from being destroyed by these examples, 
Dr. M. deems it sufficient to say that here the attributives 
¢ are in their nature absolutely incompatible, and such as cannot 
be predicated of the same subject without the most evident and 
direct contradiction :?—but do not those against whom Mr. 
Sharp levelled his rule say that Seos, when taken literally, and 
understood to be significant of nature and essence, is far more 
incompatible with, and far more contradictory to, the other 
attributives in Ephes. v. 5. Tit. ii. 13. 2Pet.i.1. &c. when 
understood of Jesus, than any of the attributives in the fore- 
going examples are to each other ? And were not the limitations 
sade for the express purpose of overpowering and bearing down 
such carnal reasoning against the divinity of our Saviour? If 
the rule be not strong enough to do this, what is it worth? 

Now, if the foregoing examples were not sufficient to destroy 
the rule, how can it be saved from the following? Twv raAraxewy 
Ts pony aromy.ta.leg Sanlsot, wat TON onoxoor,, KAI PayEIoOV, 
EAL faroxoucy, KALI Cnxovory KAT ayyeamngogov, KAI srrzs, KAI, 
&c. Herodot. ed. Steph. lib. iv. p.154. What does Dr. 
Middicton say in order to get rid of this ? Why, he says in the 
first place that, not having Wesseling’s edition at hand, he 
cannot ascertain whether this be the reading of the MSS.: but 
we have looked at Wesseling, (p. 313. line 14.) and find no 
Variation. —Secondly, he says ¢ it is impossible that a// these 
various offices should have been united in the same person ; and 
this obvious impossibility may be the reason, that the writer 
has expressed himself so negligently :?’— but what the Doctor 
here calls an impossibility amounts, at the most, to no more 
than an improbability ; and not of the highest kind. All our 

readers 
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ayanrn, at the beginning of the chapter, is thus ¢ easily ac- 
counted for.’ Abstract nouns, it seems, are generally without 
the article whenever they ‘are used ¢ in any manner in which 
they cannot be taken in the most abstract acceptation ;’ — but 
ayanrn in the 2d and 3d verses comes (in construction) after 
exw, and therefore cannot be taken in the most abstract accep- 
tation, because ‘ it would be absurd to affirm that any one das, 
ebtains, is full of, &c. any attribute or qualiiy, so exclusively 
that the attribute cannot be ascribed to any other ;’ and at the 
end of the chapter ayann loses the article by enumeration, by 
the whistling of a word. (See the Doctor’s notes on the 
chapter, and pp. 128, and 134.) ‘To those readers who are 
prepared to ‘‘ take suggestion” from a learned man “as readily 
as a cat laps milk,” such “ reasoning with unprofitable talk’ 
may have a shew of wisdom : but ‘¢ should a wise man utter vain 
knowledge and fill his belly with the east wind ?” (Job xv. 2.) 
With regard to proper names, though when repeated they often 
do, yet they do not so often as appellatives, take the article. 
Nor does the name of a person well known and distinguished 
take the article xa? sZoxn, though an apithet descriptive of 
the same person does. ‘O ‘Oungos 18 not used in that way, 
though O oimrs is. This is allowed as to the earlier writers, by 
| Dr. M. (pp. 103, 104. 113.) 

That the article is not an invention, or contrivance, to shew 
when nouns are repeated, or are expressive of notoriety, though 
Lord Monboddo (Orig. Lang. vol. ii. p. 73.) assigns no other 
use to it, is, we think, sufficiently evident, as far as the Greek 
language is concerned, from such expressions as xzagls “O 
adergos (Rom. xvi. 23.), ‘who,’ as Dr. Middleton says, (in his 
note on 1Cor, i..1.) is no where else spoken of, and of whom 
nothing is known;’ and, as far as the English is concerned, 
from the well-known lines in the old ballad of Chevy-chace, 
6¢ The child may rue that is unborn, The hunting of that day.” I£ 
any thing farther were requisite to make this more evident, it 
would be abundantly supplied by an appeal to that variety of 
rules which Dr. M. has laid down as necessary to explain the 
use of the article, besides these two of renewed mention and. 
notoriety. Even when nouns having the article are repeated, 
or express notoriety, the article does not shew this fact. It 
only shews that they are definite. 

Again, if the circumstance of a noun being monadic were 2 
cause for the insertion of the article, it should seem that the 
noun Yeos ought never to appear without it, when spoken of 
the God of Moses and the prophets, .of Jesus and the apostles; 
for nothing can be more strictly one than that Being whom 
Jesus worshipped, and taught all his followers (John xvii. 3. 

2 Xx. 17.) 
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xXx. 14.) to worship as his God and their God, and the only 


true God*. Indeed it ought, on the same principle, to be con- 
stantly 


_ 





= 
han a 


* Wetstein having remarked, in a note on Acts v. 4. that 6 Seog 
with the article is always confined, in the scriptures, to God the 
Father, Dr. Middleton says, in a note on the same place, ‘ 1 have, 
however, already shewn, that no such distinction #s observed : 0 Seog 
and 3:05 are used indiscriminately.” All that the Doctor has shewn 
in his notes on Luke i. 15. and John i. 1., or in any other part of his 
work, is that the word Sto; is applied indiscriminately with or with- 
out the article, to the God and Father of Jesus ; which no attentive 
reader of the Greek Testament ever doubted : but this does not touch 
what Wetstein says. To confute his assertion, some instances must 
be produced from the scriptures in which the word Sos with the ar- 
ticle, and without any pronoun or other word to limit and restrain its 
meaning, is applied to any other person than the God of Jesus Christ. 
No such instance has been produced by Dr. M., and none such ever 
will or can be produced, either by him or by any body else: a 
point which was well ascertained long before Wetstein made the asser- 
tion, in the controversy between Dr. Clarke and his opponents. 
(See his Reply to Nelson, pp. 67, 68. and 279—282.) 

Of the word xvgsoc, the direct contrary has been long ago asserted, 
viz. that without the article it is never applied in the scriptures to any r 
other person than God, unless it be accompanied, at the same time, with 
some other word or circumstance in the context to limit and direct its 
application. That this word is very generally used in scripture asa 
mere title of courtesy or civility, answering to our English words 
Sir and master, has been ably shewn by Dr. Campbell: (see the 7th 
Dissertation prefixed to his translation of the Gospels; or our Re- 
view, New Series, Vol. il. p. 251.) but it is also, as is well known, 

a title which, without any article or any other word or circumstance 

to limit it, 18 sometimes applied to God, in the same independent 

way in which the term Jehovah itself is applied to him, in conse. 

quence perhaps of its being the word by which the translators have 

uniformly rendered the Hebrew word Jehovah, inthe Old Testament. 

In this way, however, it has been said that it is never, in scripture, 

applied to Jesus, nor to any body but God. Dr. Middleton, in his 

note on Luke i. 15. has examined this assertion ; and he thinks that, | 

though ‘ by far the greater part of the examples which Bp. Pearson | 

has collected, (in his work on the Creed, p.i50. edit. 1723.)’ in 

order to confute the assertion, ¢ are wholly inconclusive ;? yet some’ 

of them ‘ are to his purpose,’ and that a few others, which the Doc- 

tor himself adds, are decisive. To us, none either of the Bishop’s 
4 or the Doctor’s examplesy appear to deserve this character ; nor can 

we find one such in the whole N. T.; though we have for the purpose 

examined every passage throughout it, in which the word occurs 

without the article. In none of them does the word so circumstanced 

¢eem to us to be clearly and unquestionably spoken of Christ, nor of 

any body but God, unless there be at the same time something be- 


sides the word itself to point and ascertain the application. A// the 
evidences 
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readers know that Scrub, in the Beaux Stratagem, had a diffe- 
rent office for evety day in the week; and many a Scrud, in this 
grasping world of ours, 1s as great a monopolizer of offices. 
Surely, Dr. M. can_never consider it as equally improbable that 
the same persou should exercise five different ofhices, as that 
the same person should be God and man! He can never think 
that, if the rule does not compel the reader to understand the 
nouns in the passage of Herodotus as being descriptive of one 
person, it can compel him to understand Ephes. v. 5. Tit. ii. 13. 
2 Pet. i. 1. and those other texts to which it is applied by Mr. 
Sharp or himself, as being such descriptions of one person as 
those for which they contend.—Thirdly, he says, * he once 
thought that payscov, immoxouev, &c. might sinnike one of every 
kind.’ This notion he has abandoned: but, suppose it to be 
admitted, would it do any thing towards making the nouns 
more descriptive of the same person, or towards supplying the 
articles which are omitted ? —Fourthly, he says, he does ¢ not 
recollect any similar example :’— but this one example, alone, is 
quite sufficient to deprive the rule of all pretensions to that 
compulsive power which the limitations were designed to in- 
fuse into it, and to sink it down to the old level at which it 
stood before Mr. Sharp began to meddle with it. At this 
evel, Glass, among other writers, has placed it, who lays it 
down in his Philslogia Sacra as a rule which prevails “ guan- 
doque ;” who, being as orthodox as any man could wish, applies 
it to Ephes. v. 5. Tit. 11.13. 2Pet.1.1. and Jude 4., as many 
had done before him, but says at the same time, “ addendum 
tamen, non esse uators arc observationen;’ and who, after 
having produced from the N.T. some examples in which the 
rule is violated, adds; ‘* ex quo patet, dubia et infirma sape esse, 
qua ex articulorum eriphasi desumuntur argumenta pro articulis 
jidei comprobandis.” (Vol. 1. p. 135, 136. ex edit. Dathii. 8vo. 
Lips. 1776.)—Lastly, the Doctor says, (in his addenda, p.699.) 
‘it has subsequently occurred to him, that the several nouns 
pcryeioov, immoxouov, &c. may want the article by’ what he calls 
© Enumeration.” What power this has to extricate any passage 
from the operation of Mr. Sharp’s rule, we cannot see : but we 
can see that it is just as easy for Unitarians to call the disputed 
texts (Ephes. v. 5. ‘Tit. ii. 13. &c.) enumeration, as it is for the 
Doctor to call this passage of Herodotus by that name. Whe- 
ther there be any thing more in the term than a mere name, 
our readers will have an opportunity of determining for them- 
selves when we come to speak of the Doctor’s anomalies, of 
which enumeration makes one, and of which we will lay his 
description before them. 


Several 
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Several examples subversive of Mr. Sharp’s rule were pro- 
duced by those who professedly opposed it, especially by Mr. 
Winstanley. ‘This we anticipated: but who would have ex. 

ected that the examples which we have quoted in this note 
should be found in an author who, after having brought them for- 
wards, asks * where is the instance in whick the rule has been 
violated ?? This is such an extraordinary instance of /earning 
deceiving itself, that we conceived it to be our duty, equally to 
the public and the author, to go into it more at length than 
we should have done in any common case, in order that we 
might dispel the cloud and exhibit the truth. For the same 
purpose, we will add an example or two of our own, which 
have fallen in our way. ‘O [Maa]ov ¢now evdatuova xaos waxapiay 
sivas Tura ev TO euov KAI ax euovr anise pbeyyoue:wy anousct 
Plut. Precept. Conjug. vol. i. p. 243. edit. Steph. 8vo. 
1572. Esdevas TO te ootov KAI pon. Plato Euthyphr. vol. i. 
p- 15. E. edit. Steph. 1578. and immediately afterward, FA 
Je ooiz KAT un, in the plural. Diogenes Laertius, having di- 
vided some of Plato’s dialogues into two kinds, Sewenallimos te 
Kat Teaxixos, again subdivides each of these, o prev Sewpnualinos 
as TON gQucwmov KAI roy nove o de wpaxhncs tig TON noucov SAI 
monilixoy. Lib. iii. p. 192. vol. i. edit. gto. Meibomii Amst. 
1692. Tw de Cninlixs xar avls Jvo sic os meuilos Xacaxlnoesy ‘O te 
yuuvasixos KAI ayuusinos. Id. ibid. 


We are rather surprized that none of the disputants, for or ~ 


against Mr. Sharp’s rule, should have adverted to a passage in 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. pp. §2—57. in which 
he says expressly, p. 56, that “ when the definite article is 
prefixed to the first adjective, it ought to be repeated before 
the second, if the adjectives are expressive of qualities belong- 
ing to different subjects ; but not if they refer to the same sub-= 
ject.” Yet the Doctor himself has violated the latter part of 
his rule, (if he meant to include Dr. Middleton’s ¢ adjectives of 
invariable application’ under the rule, which, from what he 
says in p. 56., we think he did,) by repeating the article where 
the person is the same; and that too when he is correcting 2 
faulty expression of another writer, and may therefore be sup- 
posed to be more than usually attentive to his own language : 
for in page 39, line last, he says; “ Solomon the son of 


David, and the builder of the temple.” So liable are rules of 


this sort to be broken through!—but perhaps the Doctor 
might not allow this to be any breach. He can, possibly, 
account for insertion here as easily and as satisfactorily as he 
does for omission before. In a similar case of insertion, 
(John xiii. 13.) he tells us that ¢ though both titles o dWacuaros 

mous 
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exist for a practice so general and so regular in itself, and 
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Nal O xuoig are meant to be applied to our Saviour, yet they 
are not spoken of as being applied at the same time !’ — See 
John xx. 28. 6 xugios me xat o Seog we. See also the Doctor’s 


note on 2 John 7. p. 656. 


In Mr. Lindley Murray’s Grammar, also, are some remarks 
illustrative of this use of the article. (See his Syntax, rule 21st. 
pag. 300. edit. 8vo. 1808 ) Dr. Middleton, indeed, seems to 
think that little analogy, or resemblance, prevails between the 
Greek and the modern languages, with respect to the use of 
the article; and that such arguments as have been founded by 
Dr. Campbell and others on that analogy are inconclusive. 
(pp- 7- 384. 527.) He is, however, quite singular in this 
opinion, since scarcely a modern scholar can be found who has 
written on the Greek article without expressly noticing the 
great resemblance between it and the article in modern lan- 
guages. Harris says; ‘“‘ though the Greeks have no article 
correspondent to the article 4, yet nothing can be more nearly 
related than their “O to the article Z4z. Nor 1s this only to 
be proved by parallel examples, but by the attributes of the 
Greek article, as they are described by Apollonius, one of the 
earliest and most acute of the old grammarians now remaining.” 
(p. 219. edit. 1771. 8vo.) “The German Reviewers of K/uit’s 
tract on the Greek article inform us that he treats ° de simi- 
iitudine, que in usu articul: hujus, inter linguam gracam et belgi- 
cam, omninoque linguas septentrionis, intercedit.” (Nov. Act. Eru- 
ditorum, for July 1769, p.327-) Schleusner, in his Lexic. 
Nov. Test., sets out with noticing the similarity between the 
Greek and the German article. The French grammarians, 
Lancelot (in his Gr. Gram. better known by the name of the 
Port Royal Grammar), Du Marsais, (in the Encyclopedie, vol. 1. 
edit. 1751. fol.) and Beauzée (in his Gram. Générale), all 
point out the similitude; and in short it might just as well be 
said that the noun, or the verb, is a different part of speech in 
Greek from what it is in any modern language, as to say, with 
Dr. M., that the article is a different part of speech. 

Returning then from this digression to Regimen, we. 
must observe that regimen no more causes the insertion, 
or the omission, of the article in Greek, than it does 
in any other language. That one of the nouns should 
or should not have the article, because the other has it 
or has it not, is no more a matter of necessity in Greek than 
it is in English, or in French: —but, though no matter of 
necessity, it is certainly a matter of fact that a very great 
and very striking sympathy of this sort does prevail in the 
Greek language, which is not to be found in ours. What 
it may be asked, is the reason of this? Some reason must 
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yet, in respect of other languages and in the nature of things, 
so particular and so singular. ‘To this question, our answer is 
that, however regular it may be, yet, as far as it regards the 
use of the article, (or, more properly speaking, its nature, 
office, and design,) it has nothing particular, nothing singular. 
The article 1s mserted and omitted in regimen just as it is in 
other cases when there is no regimen; on account of the 
nouns themselves, and the way in which they are employed, 
considered separately and independently of each other, and not 
on account of the connection or relation that subsists between 
them. Still it may be asked, why should the article appear 
and disappear so harmoniously in regimen? For this, we 
think, we see more reasons than one in the nature of the lan- 
guage ; though we cannot see one, or rather we can see that 
there is not one, in the nature of the article. We can only 
hint at a few of these reasons ; apprehensive that, even by so 
doing, we may be thought by some of our readers to intrude 
too much on that patience on which we have already drawn 
and must still draw so largely. 

In English, every noun may, with respect to the article, be 
expressed in three different ways. It may have the definite or 
the indefinite article, or no article; and when two nouns are 
in regimen, either of them may be expressed in all the three, 
while the other keeps fixed to one. It is evident, therefore, 
that in regimen we have nine changes, or varieties; and each 
of these varieties bears a different sense or meaning. Now of 
these nine meanings, four, viz. those four into which the de- 
finite article does not enter, must be expressed in Greek, where 
no indefinite article occurs in that one way alone in which both 
nouns appear without the article. A fifth variety, or form, 
viz. that in which both nouns have the definite article in Eng- 
lish, will be expressed in the same way in Greek, and both 
the nouns will make their appearance with the article. Hence 
alone, if we look no farther, it is manifest that we have a majo- 
rity of five to four in favour of what may be called harmonious, 
or sympathetic, regimen; and here, while we see one cause of 
the uniformity, we may also see the superiority, which the inde- 
finite article gives to the English language over the Greek in 
point of precision and accuracy of distinction. 

This, however, is not the whole, nor nearly the whole, of 
the case: for in the four remaining varieties, or forms, viz. 
those four in which one of the nouns has the definite, while the 
other has either the indefinite article or no article, are many 
instances in which the Greeks, partly from necessity and partly 
from choice, prefix their article to the noun which in English 
has either the indefinite article or none. Though each of the 
articles in English has its peculiar and appropriate use and 

meaning, 
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meaning, yet they have something in common with each other, 

and with the Greek article, which, when the noun is expressed 

without the article either in English or in Greek, is lost. For 

this reason, though the appropriate expression, when we would 

speak definitely of a particular part of any ‘indefinite ship in 
general, or of a particular and definite possession of any 
indefinite strong man in general, would be to say ‘ the mast of 
a ship,’ or § the house of a strong man,’ yet, if our language 
had no indefinite article, it would be better to say ‘the mast of 
the ship,’ i.e. of the thing called ship, than to say ‘the mast of 
ship’ without any article, —and better to say ¢ the house of ¢he 
strong man,’ 1.e. of the man that is strong, than to say, ‘the 
house of strong man.’ Here, therefore, the Greeks are under a 
kind of necessity of saying tov isoy THE vews and cy omeav 

TOY sguez, (Matth. xii. 29.) ta onuerce TOT asosodz, (2 Cor. 

xile 12.) &c. Again, we use the indefinite article in many 

cases in which it would be equally proper to apply the defi- 
nite, but not so proper to use the noun without any article. 
Thus, when we say, ¢ the roaring of a lion is terrible,’ or, of 
‘a person, that he is completely ¢ a man of the world,’ we 
might with equal propriety use the definite article, and say § the 

lion’ and ‘ the man’ though we cannot say ‘lion’ and ¢ man,” 

without any article. Here, likewise, the Greeks are under the 

necessity of expressing definitely that which we can express 

indefinitely, and hence they frequently fall into harmonious 

regimen when we reject it. In many of these forms, however, 

the Greeks are no more compelled to insert their article than 

we are to insert our definite article. In such phrases as Fear of 

the Lord, the dead of night, &c. they might employ the nouns 

fear and night without the article, just as we do: but they 
chuse to do otherwise; and they have a reason for the choice, 

in their language, which does not exist in ours. ‘Their adjec- 
tives have different terminations according to the different 
genders of the substantives to which they are united, which is 
not the case with us. In consequence, a person would often 
be at a loss to know how to apply the adjective properly, till 
he had learned by habit the gender of the substantive. Now 
the acquisition of this necessary and habitual knowlege is very 
much facilitated by using their nouns on all occasions with the 

article, which they therefore constantly do, unless they have 
some particular reason for the contrary: for though it is not 

the proper business of the article to discriminate the gender of 
nouns, and though it was not invented for that purpose, as 

Apollonius has clearly shewn in (we think) one of the best 

chapters in his book, (lib. i. cap. 5.) yet it is capable of being 
rendered very useful in that way, as is testified by the practice 
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of lexicographers and grammarians, who so uniformly employ 
it for the purpose. ‘This seems to be the reason why the 
Greeks say, ‘0 woe TOT avons, TO neu] gov TOT Savcls, O av 
Sewmes THE auaghas, &c. while we say, the son of man, the 
sting of death, the man of sin, Xc.3 and this too appears to us 
to be a fertile source of that frequency with which the Greeks 
insert their article in other instances, where no regimen pre- 
vails, and waich has made those who did not see the reason 
for its insertion call it an otiosum flabellum. The article distin- 
guishes the gender when no rule derived from termination or 
any other source will so distinguish it ; and, which is better than 
any rule, it distinguishes it habitually, it is a rule incessantly 
repeated. ‘Chey therefore insert it on all occasions, if no par- 
ticular reason demands its omission; while we on the contrary 
omit it, unless we have a particular reason for inserting it. 
For the sake of the habit, and dy habit, they often insert it even 
when the termination qwou/d ascertain the gender, though it 
would not make such an impression on the mind ; and hence, 
we think, it appears in the original of such places as 
2 Pet. i. 57. where it does not occur in our translation, and 
not because the nouns are abstract, which would rather be a 

reason for omitting it. | | 
- Another cause for the insertion of the article in regimen 
arises from the preference which the Greeks give to their per- 
sonal above their possessive pronouns; in consequence of 
which, where we say my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, servant, 
&c. they almost always say ‘O dovacs ps, 78 arte, &c. and 
hence we have a multitude of such phrases as to Seanua 
TOY 21-0: ws, (Matth. xii. 50.) tay tramevariw THE deans au'e- 
(Luke i. 48.) Even their demonstrative pronouns eros and 
exeivos are usually (Dr. M. says always, but he afterward makes 
exceptions) accompanied with the article, which gives birth to 
many instances of sympathetic regimen, such as + xzgdia TOY 
ax T#]4,( Matt. xili.15.) ray xanocv THE d.anours rauinc, ( Acts 1.17.) 
o mueios VOY dears exewe, (Matth. xxiv. 50.) &c. The article also 
frequently appears in Greek in cases in whichit is absorbed in Eng- 
lish, by the form of our genctive case, as when they say ev 749:724% 
Ts xvlzs, (Matth. xii. 40.) which we translate, in the whale’s belly. 
Now from this variety of causes, (and we could mention 
others,) none of which depend on the regimen or connection 
between the nouns, but on each noun separately considered, it 
itwvident that an uniformity of regimen must prevail in a vast 
multitude of instances,in more than ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
perhaps in more than nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand. Still, notwithstanding this uniformity, cases will 
sometimés occur in which the writer’s meaning caunot be so 
_ well 
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well expressed, perhaps not at all expressed with accuracy and 
propriety, in any other way than by making one of the nouns 
definite and keeping the other indefinite ; or, in other words, 
by inserting the article before the one and omitting it before the 
other. Such examples we have produced already, and such 
we think is the following, Gux srw ¢ Seo; vencaw arra Cavlony 
(Mark xii. 27.) where, if the article be omitted before Seo; or 
be inserted before :excay and Curlay, the meaning of the words.is 
quite changed, and the strength of the argument destroyed : for 
o Sos does not here mean merely God, the Being so called, as 
it does in those words of the preceding verse, sev als o Sens, 
but means the God, the character which belongs to God as the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him, (Heb. x1. 6.) which 
sense it also bears in the words immediately foregoing, ¢ Seog 
Abpaau, x, 0 Se0s loon, xxi o Seos IanwE ; and vexgwv does not 
mean ¢he dead, as twv vexgwv does at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding verse, but dead persons, a distinction which Dr. M. 
has remarked, in his notes on two other passages, viz. Giarae 
and awxou. (in Matth. xi. 12. and xix. 21. pp. 209 and 241.) 
to be *¢ precisely that which arises from the insertion, or the 
omission, of the article. The argument is this: God is 
represented in the Old Testament as the God, as the rewarder, 
of an Abraham, of an Isaac, and of a Jacob; as a Being who 
will make supremely happy those who are supremely good. 
He cannot, however, reward dead men. He cannot be their God 
while they are dead. In order to be rewarded, men must live. 
If, therefore, an Abraham is to meet with-his reward, there 


must be a resurrection, there must be a life beyond the grave*. 
: . In 





* The argument here used by our Lord is the same as that which is 
adopted by all the writers on natural religion, and on which they insist 
with so much reason, since it is the best and strongest argument that 
can be drawn from that source; and Jesus, at the time at which he 
spoke, had no other source to which he could appeal, there being no 
positive and express revelation of a future state in the Old ‘Testament, 
and his own resurrection not having then taken place. §¢ It is abso- 
lutely incompatible with the character and attributes of God to sup- 
pose that virtue and vice should not be adequately, perfectly, and 
impartially, rewarded and punished, in every instance whatsocver. 
We do not see this take place in the present life. There must there- 
fore be another.”? This is the argument. Some little difference is ob- 


servable in the manner of using it, between our Saviour and the writers 
on natural religion, but the argument itself is the same ; and the dif- 
ference consists in this, that he grounds the character of God ona 
description given of him in the Old Testament; they, on the mani- 
festation which God has made 6f himself in all the works and dispen- 
sations of his providence. ‘That the * Judge of all the earth will do 
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In like mapner, erayyer1as yae ‘O aoyos vlog, (Rom. ix. 9.) and 
“O ebwSey, eumronns TeXWY MAI TEPIIETEWS KOUTIOW N EVOVTEWS iUATIWY, 
_ usouos, (1 Pet. iii. 3.) where the governing noun alone has the 
. article, are thus susceptible of much better meanings than they 
’ would be if both the governing nouns had the article, or were 
both without it. Dr. M. would render tke first of these pas- 
sages, “ this word is of promise ;” arid in the second he would 
read, with some of the MSS. «x saoxxns, and then extend the 
influence of the preposition ex to megitecews and evducewe. This 
is struggling hard to save a rule; —a rule, too, which has no 
other merit, no other abject, than that of turning language mto 
- ¢lock-work. 

In the other form, also, where the governed noun has the 
article and the governing wants it, the sense is often better 
expressed in this way than it would be if the regimen were 





right” (Genes. xviii. 25.) is evident, whether the conclusion be 
drawn from the Old Testament, or from the light of.nature: but 
ee only the ground-work of the argument, not the argument 
itself. 

From what Jesus Christ here says, some have cgntended for and 
ethers against an intermediate state ; but bis words have no applica- 
tion to the question, either one way or the other. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob had died without having received their reward, (Heb. xi. 13.) 
but there is no reference in the terms vexgev and fevtws to any subse- 
quent state in which they might be. Nothing in these words supposes 
those patriarchs to be either dead or living at the time at which God 
is called their God. The words are only meant to assert the genera? 
proposition, that God cannot reward men unless they are possessed of 
life ; and a8 to avasaons, it only means a life after death, which takes 
place at some time or another, without determining any thing about 
the time when. (See Dr. Clarke’s paraphrase on Matth xxii. 32. 
and Rosenmuller’s Scholia on the same place, both of whom have well 
explained the passage.) The repetition of Yes before vexeey in 
Matth. xxii. 32., we have no doubt, should be omitted, as it is in 
several of the best MSS. and the article ought to be inserted before 
Seos in Luke xx. 38., as is clear from the parallel places in Mattheve 
and Mark; and still more clear from the insertion of the article before 
Sios as connected with the proper names Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in all the three evangelists: which circumstance seems to require the 
repetition of it before the same word as connected with vexguy, more 
especially as the argument derives so much advantage from the inser- 
tion of it. The additional words in Luke, castes yag avila Ywor, which 
are rendered in oar common version ‘ all live unto him’? mean, we 
think, *‘ all who are his are rewarded with life and happiness,” * no 
‘good man loses his reward.” See the dative so used in Luke v. 33. 
John xvii. 6. and g. and see the Hebrew of Psalm cxix. gq. ‘I am 
thine, save me; for I have sought thy precepts,’”? and also of Numb. 
xvi, 5. Psal. xcv. 4. Cantic. il. 16. 


harmonious. 
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harmonious. Thus exQgo ts avSewze “1 omanor ate (Matt. x.36.) 
means to insinuate that man, by religious intolerance, bigotry, 
and persecution of all who attempt a reformation, degrades him- 
self below the rank of other animals. ‘ in consequence of my 
coming,” says Christ, “man” (not a man, but the creature, the 
animal, so called) ‘ will find his own kind, his own species, 
hostile te him.” They will become foes (not the foes) to him. 
If the article had been inserted before ey $eo, the circumstance 
of their being foes would (to use the language of Dr M.) have 
been assumed; and if it had been omitted before avSewn, the 
species would not have been so clearly pointed out, and tacitly 
contrasted with other animals. The intention of the speaker 
to hint at the odious nature of the conduct is lost, ifthe ex- 
pression be varied in respect of the articles. No other form 
will convey his meaning *. Nothing can be more indefinite 
than ex$co: here is; so that it is not merely, as the Doctor sup- 
poses, (p. 71.) when the first noun is indefinite in form, that 1s, 
when it is without the article, but likewise when it is indefinite in 
nature, sense, and meaning, that the second may have the article: 
of which many instances occur in the New Testament. 

The learned Doctor, therefore, is by no means justified in 
gaying that ‘the law of regimen forbids an appellative without 
an article to be governed by one having the article prefixed ;’ 
{p. 292.), nor in that confidence which he assumes in various 
parts of his work, when he pronounces a deviation from this 
unfounded rule to be ¢ scarcely Greek,’ ‘scarcely right or 
allowable,’ ‘ not Greek,’ ¢ false Greek,’ &c. (pp. 180. 217.335: 
§32- 238, &c.) So far is this from being true, that in some 
cases it would be false Greek not to deviate from such a rule ; if 
that is to be deemed false Greek, as it unquestionably is, and 
false in every other language too, which does not express what 
aman means, but something else which he does not mean. 

N.B. By an oversight in printing the first portion of this article 





* The words are a quotation from Micah. vii 6. and the Septuagint 
version of them, as it is found in Breitinger’s text, is ex Secs raves cerdpas 
os avdees & ev tw crx» avix. Dr. Middleton conjectures that we ought 
to read xavlos for waves; This we regard as a very judicious and 
good emendation ; since, by a very small alteration, it makes the 
version a faithful representation of the original Hebrew : but we can- 
not agree with him in thinking that sravio; is equivalent to the article: 
nor do we believe that the words are applied by Jesus exact'y in the 
sense in which they are used by the prophet. The prophet is speak- 
_ ing of the general corruption which already prevailed among his 
countrymen, and therefore says hyperbolically that every man finds 
foes in his own house. Christ is describing some partial effects that 
would be produced by his own attempt at reformation, which in some 
cases would make man more savage than the brute. 
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in our- preceding Number, a passage was left incomplete, which 
the reader is requested thus to rectify. —P. 79. last line, after 
the words © Hypothetic use,’ add, —as for example, Tlovngoy ‘O 
cuxa poring att. Demosth. de Cor. § 7.3— and in p. 8o. line 5. 
after the word § discover,’ add,—The other case of Hypothesis 1s 
when ¢ the article is employed plurally to denote whole classes 
and descriptions of persons or things ;’ as thus: Atayijraoxew oe 
TOYS ayades nar VOTE xanzs eatabes Xen. Mem. lib. 3. c.1. 
z.¢. the sl classes. 

One or two smaller errors also occurred. P. 76, note, 1. 2. 
after aliquid add et. P. 80. 1. 25. after av, the mark of in- 
terrogation, ; , should be inserted. P. 81. l.15. the parenthetic 
mark ef tee ‘ copulatives’ should be removed to 1. 14. after 
‘dignity’ P. 82. 1.16. for-vas, read iio; 


[Lo oe continued. ] Peay. 
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Art. VV. The Transactions of the Linnéan Society of London. 
Vol. 1X. 4to. pp.2z40. 2).2s. Boards. White. 


yo we regret the combination of circumstances which 
has precluded us from taking a more early notice of 
the wit volume, we feel no hesitation in assuring the 
public that it sustains, with great ability, the well-earned 
reputation of its precursors. Such, however, are the variety 
and complication of its contents, that we are constrained to 
report them in a manner which is very inadequate to their 
deserts 3; and we shall be happy if our cursory intimations - 
shall invite such of our readers as are best qualified to ap- 
preciate their value, to have recourse to ‘them in their original 
Seek —VJhey consist of the following articles. 
ihe Genus Apion of Herbst considered, its Characters laid 
down, and many of the Species described. By the Rev. William 
Kirby, F.Z.8.— The remark first stated, we believe, by 
Fabricius, that the Linnéan Curculies, or Weevils, comprehend 
a section or order, rather than a natural genus, scarcely re- 
quires confirmation. Mr. Kirby, however, wlannans a step 
farther, clearly shews that many of the Afttelabi of Fabricius 
should be ranked under a distinct name, and adopts that which 
has been already proposed by Herbst. ‘Though our limits will 
not permit us to mention the grounds of these discriminations, 
and though we have reason to believe that the characters of 
Curculio, Attelabus, and this recently instituted family, im- 
perceptibly shade into one another, Mr. K. has performed an 
important service to entomologists, by laying hold of many 


marks which had eluded the perspicacity of former observers. 
He 
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He has likewise the merit of constructing He essential, arti- 
ficial, and natural characters of the genus which he ondertakes 
to expound.. Of the sixty-one species which he defines, it is 
somewhat remarkabie that the first, or 4. Ulicis, should not 
be known on the continent, while with us it is one of the 
most common of the tribe. That it exists, however, on the 
other side of the water, we can scarcely doubt; though it ma 
hitherto have escaped observation, owing probably to the 
comparative scarcity of Ulex Europeus, to which, in this 
country at least, it appears to be entirely confined. — The 
distinct specific designations of A. malve and A. malvarum 
are rather unfortunate, since they tend to create confusion in 
the nomenclature, where none really exists: but we agree 
with Mr. Kirby when he contends for a marked difference 
between the latter and the Linnéan Curculio t1 ifolit.—He ase 
signs the following conclusive reasons for identifying his 4. fagi 
with the genuine “Curculia fagi of Linné: 


‘ My description was taken fron: the original specimens still 
preserved in the Linnéan Cabinet. These are fastened with gum 
upon a picce of paper inscribed by Liané’s own hand, which places 
their identity beyond all question ; since the name, being written 
upon the same paper on which the insccts-are fastened, cannot have 
been changed even by acciden:. 

‘ That uaturalists should have been at a loss about this species ap- 
pears not so wonderful, when we consider that Linné has placed it: 
in an order to which it does not deloug, namely amongst his Sa/- 
tatorit, femoribus posticis crassis. ‘here is ove circumstaace menuioned 
in the description of Faun Suee., which, if i bad been observed, 
would have pointed out that this insect was in a wrong place, viz. 
Antenne—infimo articulo vix reliquts longiore. In the cursalios “a that 
family, and indeed in all the geuuine curculios, the first joint of the, 
antenne is nearly as long as all the rest taken together, and forms 
an angle with them. Whether this insect be a jumper, having never. 
seen a living specimen, L cannot positively say ; yet none of the 
species of the genus Apion, that are knowa at present, are of that 
description ; and the posterior thighs of Apion fagi are scarcely 
thicker hain the four anterior, and therefore are not particularly 
adapted to such a mode of motion. | 

© Scopoli has a Curculio fagi, and Linné refers to him for it, 
hastily it should secm, and without sufficiently attending to his 
description. Totus niger, villa brevi pubescens. Caput gerit rostro 
nibilo brevius — neque dicendus longirostris. Vhese are characters. 
which are quite at variance with ‘the genuine insect and his own 


description.’ 


The last species, which occurs in this elaborate memoir, is 
denominated 4. /imonii, a beautiful non-cescript,; which Mr. 


Kirby encountered in the sea-marshes at Holme-juxta-mare; in 
M 4 _ Nortolk, 
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Norfolk, on the leaves of Statice limonium, when the plant was 
just beginning to blossom. 

Description of several Marine Animals found on the South 
Coast of Devonshire. By George Montagu, Esq. F. L.S.— 
This indefatigable naturalist here presents us with some ine 
teresting additions to the maritime department of the British 
Fauna. Among the Crustacea, he particularizes Cancer 

ridus, — tumefactus, different from the ¢uberosus of the 
British Zoology, — denticulatus, — astacus subterraneus, a new 
and curious species, discovered in digging for Solen vagina, 
at the depth of nearly two feet beneath the surface, in the 
estuary of Kingsbridge, — astacus stellatus, also a non-descript, 
—astacus multipes, suspected of being either viviparous, or of 
retaining its young for a considerable time after their exclu- 
sion, — astacus gibbosus, —gammarus locusta,—gammarus pulex, 
— gammarus saltator, which Gmelin and others have con- 
founded with the Jocusta, — gammarus littoreus, (pulex marinus 
of Baster,) — gammarus grossimanus, — gammarus talpa (very 
rare), — gammarus rubricatus, and — gammarus falcatus. —To 
these succeed two specics of Phalangium, namely, Spinosum 
and aculeatum ; and four of Oniscus, viz. testudo, gracilis, thora- 
cicus, and squillarum. Of the ¢horacicus, it is observed that 


‘It inhabits the thoracic plate of Cancer subterraneus, concealing 
itself between the fleshy part and the shell, and forming a tumour | 
on one side. From this situation | have extracted it alive, and have : 
kept it in that state for several days in a glass of sea-water. In the | 
few of thar rare species of crab I have obtained, two or three of 
these parasitical insects have occurred, and have always been atrended 
by the male who attaches himself firmly by his claws to the ventral 


fins, or appendages. 
‘ As this insect seems to be possessed of little or no locomotive 


power, it is probable the greater part of the eggs or young must 
erish ; for it must be in one of these states that it finds its way 


under the thoracic shell of the crab, and there receives that nourish- 


ment, which in all probability is the only means of its existence. 
‘ The very disproportionate size of the sexes is wisely adapted to 


an animal whose habitation is so confined.’ 


Under the Molluscous tribes, are very distinctly described, 
Bulla hydatis, Doris longicornis, and — nodosiy Aphrodita din, 
pri infundibulum, Terebella tentaculata, Nereis pinnigera, 
Holothuria pentactes, and Lucernaria auricula.— The descrip- 
7 tions of Amphitrite infundibulum, and of Terebella tentaculata, are 
eminently calculated to arrest the notice of the helmintho- 
logist, and both are admirably ‘illustrated by the coloured 
plates. The case or tube of the former is wholly gelatinous, 
of a very firm and elastic nature, greenish on the outside, but 


usually stained black by the soil which they inhabit. These cases 
are 
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are composed of many layers or strata; and when the first 
coat is removed, the remaining part is quite hyaline, and the 
animal nearly as distinctly seen as through glass : 


‘ This new and interesting species I discovered in the estuary of 
Kingsbridge, near the Salt-stone, but not common, and only un- 
covered at the loweat ebb of spring tides. The case is buried 
beneath the surface, and is only discoverable by a small portion 
above, appearing like a piece of black jelly. When the tide retires, 
the animal displays its beautiful tentacula, but rarely exposes its 
body. Confined in a glass of sea-water, it sickens in a few days; 
and if not changed, evacuates its tube and dies. 

‘ Tn its native abode it recedes on the least alarm, and when the 
gelatinous case is taken in the hand, and the animal is extended 
within it, the sudden contraction within the tremulous tube produces 
a singular, and instantaneous, vibrative shock to the parts in contact, 
that, being unexpected, creates surprise. 

‘ The essential character of this species is the connected fibres of 
the centacula, in which it differs from all others hitherto described.” 


With respect to the tentaculated Terebella, the writer is 
somewhat doubtful of the precise station which should be 
assigned to it in the nomenclature : but he thus specifies its 


characters : 

‘ Body long and slender, composed of more than two hundred 
annulations, each furnished with two fascicunli of very minute 
bristles : no eyes; branchie obscure ; from the sides issue very long, 
red, capillary appendages, most numerous near the anterior end, but 
the point, or snout, 18 destitute of them, and becomes more acumi- 
nated ; the mouth is placed beneath : the posterior end is also obtusely 
pointed. Length eight or nine inches. The colour of the upper 
part is olive green, the under part dull orange. The lateral filiform 
appendages are continually in motion, appearing like slender red 
worms contorting in all directions round the animal; after death 
these usually curl up, when they first become orange, and in a little 


time wholly lose their colour. 
‘ This curious species of vermes was taken from a piece of timber 


that had been perfoliated by pholades, and was destitute of any 
natural covering.’ 

From the success which has attended Mr. Montagu’s reo 
searches, we may readily infer that our shores contain many 
species of animals which are either still undescribed, or very 
imperfectly known. 

An Account of the Indian Badger, the Ursus Indicus of Shaw’s 
Zoology. By Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Hardwicke, F.L.S.— 
'The chief merit of this communication consist in an excellent 
plate of the animal, and in a few remarks supplementary 
to those of Pennant and Shaw. 

A Botanical Sketch of the Genus Conchium. By James 
Edward Smith, WD. #.R.S. P.L.S—The learned President 

of 
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of the Society, referring to the 4th volume of their Transac- 
tions for the characters of this genus, shortly discriminates 
twelve species ; of which the ¢rifurcatum is the most remark- 
able in its appearance, the leaves varying from a cylindrical to 
a broad flat figure, even on the same branch. It occurs on 
the west coast of New Holland. . 

An Inquiry into the genus of the Tree called by Pona, Abelicea 
cretica. By the Same.—lIt results from these annotations that 
the plant in question belongs to the same genus with Ulmus 
nemoralis : but that the latter is a genuine U/mus remains to be 
proved. 

An Inquiry into the real Daucus Gingidium of Linneus. By 
the Same. — The errors of botanists, and of Linné himself, 
originating in the neglect of an accurate collection of references, 
are very happily illustrated by the critical history of the 
present species. 

Descriptions of Eight New British Lichens. By Dawson 
Turner, Asg. F.R.S. A.S. and L.S.—In this valuable paper, 
Mr. Turner adopts the Acharian nomenclature, and describes 
with his accustomed accuracy Vartolaria multipuncta and—glo- 
bulifera, Lecidea aromatica and—atroflava, and Parmelia velata, 
—carneo-lutea, — Clementi, and — Borreri. For specimens of 
most of these, he has been indebted to Mr. Borrer: 


¢ Lecidea aromatica is so denominated from the highly aromatic 
fragrance which both the crust and shiclds, but especially the fore 
mer, give out when rubbed between the fingers in a recent state, and 
which, though in a less degree, the plant often retains for some 
years. In this circumstance I am not aware that any Dritish Lichen 
resembles it, excepting only Lecidea caruleo-nigricans, in which a 
similar smell may sometimes, but by no means always, he perceived. 
Lecidea aromatica belongs to so intricate and embarrassing a subdivi- 
sion of the genus, that, in spite of the peculiarity just mentioned, 
which I have always found constant, I should scarcely have ventured 
to propose it as a new species, had I not in support of my own 
opinion the sanction of Dr. Acharius, Dr. Swartz, and Mr. 
Borrer, the two former of whom consider it distinct from any with 
which they are acquainted, and the latter has been in the habit of 
observing it for many years, during which he has never found it liable 


to variation.’ - 


Parmelia Clementi, which has been discovered on trees and 
roofs in Sussex, and about Tunbridge wells and Southampton, 
takes its name from.Den Simon de Roxas Clemente, an acuteSpanish 
botanist, who first transmitted it to Mr. Turner. Dr. Acharius 
has also received it from France. — The Borreri, though far 
from uncommon, had escaped the notice of our former crypto- 


gamists, and was unknown even to Acharius and Swartz. Its 
: appearance 
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appearance is somewhat intermediate between that of P. saxa- 
tilts and P. tiliacea. 

The author’s Latin descriptions are elegantly exemplified by 
coloured figures. 

An Illustration of the Species of Lycium which grow wild at 
the Cape of Good Hope. By Sir Charles Peter Thunberg, 
Knight of the Order of Wasa, Professor of Botany at Upsal, 
F. i. L.S.—The species to which the Professor has afhxed the 
technical characters are, barbarum, Afrum, rigidum, tetran- 
drum, cinercum, horridum, and earbatum. 

Some observations on an Insect that destroys the Wheat, supposed 
to be the Wireworm. By Thomas Walford, Esq. F.A.S. and 
LS. with an additional Note by ‘Thomas Marsham, Esq. Treas. 
L.§.—Ilf Mr. Walford has not succeeded in pointing out the 
true wireworm, he has at least stumbled on a curious and 
highly destructive larva, which he conjectures to be related 
either to Lucanus or Staphylinus, but of which the family- 
history remains to be ascertained. Mr. Marsham, in an ad- 
ditional note, observes that the term wireworm has been given 
to various species of larva, though he thinks that it really 
belongs to Elater segetis, Ling Mr. Walford’s non-descript, 
which commits its segentatens on the young wheat in 
October and November, will sometimes in one year, and 
on a moderate computation, occasion to the country a loss of 
40,0001. or 50,000). 

An Account of the larger and lesser Species of Horse-shoe Bats, 
proving them to be distinct ; together with a description of Ves- 
pertilio Barbastellus, taken in the South of Devonshire. By 
George Montagu, Lsg. &.L.S.—In the course of his observa- 
tions, Mr. Montagu im only proves, in the most satisfactory 
manner, the existence of all these three species of bats in our 
own island, but the presence of abdominal mammez in that 
which he is now justified in denominating V. minutus : 


© While I was searching far some curious insccts which were 
observed to move with unusual celerity amongst the fur of these 
bats*, the pectoral papille of one of the V. minutus were very con- 
spicuous by the space round them being bare, as if the animal had 
recently sucked its young; and to my utter astonishment, on turn- 
ing the fur over in every direction, I discovered two other teats very 
near together, situated on the lowest part of the abdomen, close to 
the pudis. ‘It may readily be imagined that so unexpected a dis- 
covery scarcely admitted the senses to determine the validity of 
ocular demonstration ; the aid, however, of glasses left no doubt of 
the fact, anda scientific friend confirmed my opinion. At the mo- 
ment of this discovery, I had embowcled ali the specimens of 





* Celeripes Vespertilionis, a newly discovered insect. 
VW. ferrum- 
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V. Ferrum-equinum, and consequently cannot determine whether 
they are similarly formed or not ; nor have I since procured a female 
bat of any other species to examine, so that it yet remains to be 
ascertained whether this structure is peculiar to one or more species, 
or that the two abdominal papillz are really essential to the generic 
character of these animals, but hitherto overlooked, by being so far 
removed from the others On future observation must depend the 
place to which the bats should be properly consigned in the syste- 
matic arrangement of quadrupeds. If some species only are found to 
possess four papilla, it would be a very considerable yiol-nce ta 
nature to divide them on that account ; and yet to retain them 
undivided in the order of primates, according to the Tinnzan defini: 
tion, would be inconsistent : but on this part of the subject there is 
no necessity of enlarging until we become more enlightened. 

‘Itis probable that the papilla of al! the smalier bats are so con- 
tracted, except at the time of administering nourishment to their 
young, that they are not discoverable with the utmost attention, for: 
even in the V. Ferrum-equinum no pectoral teats were to be dis- 
covered, although the sexual distinction was sufficiently evident. 
But this very contracted state of those parts, when nature has no 
demand for the use assigned to them, is not peculiar to those volant 
quadrupeds, since we find the same difficulty in discovering them in 
mice.’ 


Description of two new Species of Didelphis from Van Dicmen’s 
Land. By G. P. Harris, £.g.—These are D. cynocephala and 
—ursina. Both are neatly described : but much of their 
history remains to be observed. Of the former, only twa 
specimens have as yet been taken. ‘The latter were originally 
sufficiently numerous near Hobart town, but, as the settlement 
increased, they receded into the unexplored parts of the forest ; 


‘In a state of confinement, they appear to be untameably savage, 
biting severely, and uttering at the same time a low yelling growl. 
A male and female, which I kept for a couple of months chained 
together in an empty cask, were continually fighting ; their quar- 
rels began as soon as it was dark (as they slept all day,) and con- 
tinued throughout the night almost without intermission, accoms 

anied with a kind of hollow barking, not unlike a dog, and some- 
times a sudden kind of snorting as if the breath was retained a con- 
siderable time, and then suddenly expelled. The female generally 
conquered. They frequently set on their hind parts, and used their 
fore paws to convey food to their mouths. The muscles of their 
jaws were very strong, as they cracked the largest bones with ease 
asunder ; and many of their actions, as well as their gait, strikingly 
resembled those of the bear,’ kn 

Description of a new Species of Dimorpha. By Edward 
Rudge, Esq. #.R.S. and L.S.— An accurate description and 


plate, such. as those which are before us, of D. grandiflora, 


had become the more necegsary, because the plant figured 
under 
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under that name by Aublet is now found to be a species of 
Cyclas. 

Some interesting Additions to the Natural. History of Falco 
Cyaneus and Pygargus, together with Remarks on some other British 
Birds: By George Montagu, Esq. F.L.S.—The value of this 
article will be duly appreciated by the ornithologist, when we 
inform him that it puts to rest the long disputed question 
concerning the identity of the Hen-harrier and the Ring-tail, by 
stating a case in'which both were found to proceed from the 
same brood ; so that F. cyanexs and—pygargus ought no longer 
to be separated. ‘The narrative of this discovery is followed 
by an ample description of LP’. cinerarius, as supplementary to 
the author’s previous notice of the same species in his Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary. — From another section of the present 
paper, we learn that the Dartford Warbler actually breeds in 
the South of England, and that the nestlings may be reared in 
confinement : | 


‘ The nestling attachment is very conspicuous in these little birds 
towards the dusk of the evening, for a long time after they have 
forsaken the nest; they become restless, and apparently are: in 
search of a roosting place, fiying about the cage for half an hour, 
or until it is too dark to move with safety, when a singular soft note 
is uttered by one which has chosen a convenient spot for the night, 
at which instant they all assemble, repeating the same plaintive cry. 
In this interesting scene, as warmth is the object of all, a consider- 
able bustle is observed; in order to obtain an inward berth, those on 
the outside perching upon the athers, and forctag in between them ; 
during this confusion, which sometimes continues for a few minutes, 
the cuddling note is continually emitted, and in an ins:ant all is 
quiet. 

¢ Nothing can exceed the activity of these little creatures; they 
are in perpetual motion the whole day, throwiwg themselves into 
various attitudes and gesticulations, erecting the crest and tail at 
intervals, accompanied by a couble or triple cry, which seems to 
express the words cha, cha, cha. They frequently take their food 
suspended by the wires, with their head downwards, and ‘not un- 
usually turn over backwards on the perch. The males, of which there 
were three out of the four, began to sing with the appearance of 
their first mature feathers, and continued in song all the month of 
October, frequently with scarcely any intermission fer several hours 
together ; the notes are entirely Native, consisting of considerable 
variety, delivered in a hurried manner, but in a much lower tone than 
I have heard the old birds in their natural haunts. This song is: dif. 
ferent from any thing of the kind I ever heard, but in part resembles 
most that of the stone-chat. | 

©The Dartford Warbler, like the white-throat, will sometimes 
suspend itself on wing over the furze, singing the whole time, but is 
more frequently observed on an uppermost spray, ia vocal strain for 


half an hour together.’ 
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The paper concludes with a notice of birds lately discovered 
in Great Britain, from which it appears,that drdea egui- 


noctialis and Tantalus viridis have both been k lled in Devons 
shire. A small flock of red-breasted Snipes, (Scolopax Nove- 


boracensis,) very rare birds in this latitude, ‘ made their appear- 
ance (says Mr. M.) on the coast of Devon in the spring of the 

ear 1803, one of which was shot in my neighbourhood, and 
is now in my museum. - Soon after, I received information 
that a similar bird had been shot at Weymouth, in company 


with several others; and the skin of another was sent to me, 


which had been killed at Sandwich in Kent, probably belong- 
ing to the same flock, as the account of the number seen last 
on the east coast tallied nearly with what first was noticed in 
the west, allowing for those which are stated to have been 
shot. '—Lastly, Glaresla Austriaca, OY Austrian Pratincole, has 
been shot at or near Liverpool, and is now in Lord Stanley’s 
museum. ; | 

An Account of some new Species of Piper, with a few cursory 
Observations cn the Genus. By Mr. John Vaughan ‘Thomson. 
—Notwithstanding the. very natural structure of this extensive 
genus, its specific distinctions have been but imperfectly 
defined, and an attempt has been needlessly made to form the 
herbaceous sorts into a separate genus. ‘The writer of the 
present paper enters his protest against this and similar inaova- 
tions, and suggests the division of the family into two sec- 
tions ; the first containing the shrubby and the second the 
herbaceous species, both of which may be farther subdivided 
into the erect, and the creeping or climbing. ‘The three species 
which he very shortly describes are the quadrangulare, brac- 
teatum, and hernandifolium. 

An Inquiry into the Structure of Seeds, and especially into the 
true Nature of that Part called by Gartner the Vitellus. By 
James Edward Smith, M.D. &c.—This ingenious essay is 
not very susceptible of abridgment. We can only intimate 
that it bespeaks a familiar acquaintance with the modern 
doctrines of vegete ible physiology, i in so far at least as they 
relate to germination, and that it ‘nearly proves the vitellus of 
Gertner to be only a ae cotyledon, or respiratory 
organ. 

Observations on Nauclea Gaitin, the Plant producing the 
Drug called Gutta Gambeer, with Characters of two other Species. 
By William Hunter, Hsg. Secretary to the Asiatic Society. Mr. 
Hunter has ascertained that the little cakes or lozenges, called 
Gutta Gambeer, are prepared from a species of Nauclea (not 


Mimosa) which he accordingly denominates N. Gambir. 
After 
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After having detailed the process, he briefly charrcterizes 
N. acida and—sclerophylla. 

Observations respecting several British Species of Hieracium. 
By the President.—Every inielligent botanist must be aware of 
the almost inextricable confusion in which this genus has 
been long involved. On the present occasion, Dr. Smith, by 
a series of critical annotations, establishes a real distinction 
between the dubium and the auricula. At the suggestion of Mr. . 
Edward Forster, he admits, with his accustomed candour, 
that the genuine H. murorum is the variety @. of his Flra 
Britannica ; and he explains at length the manner in which 
he was led into this mistake. The sy/vaticum of his Flora is 
duly reformed, in consequence of the very unexpected dis- 
covery that the plant quoted by Johnson, Lobel, and Ray, and 
designed by the latter H. pulmonaria dictum angustifolium, 
is a mere variety of Cineraria integrifolia.— Lastly, to the 
catalogue of British Hawk-weeds, Dr. Smith is now enabled 
to add, H. cerinthoides, which is not uncommon in rocky 
situations.in the highlands of Scotland. 

Specific Characters of the Decandrous Papilicnaceous Plants o 
New Holland. By the same.—This descriptive sketch, which 
is as complete as circumstances will allow, comprizes eight 
species of Pwltenza, one of Actus, five of Gompholobium, five 
of Chorozema, ten of Daviesia, one of Viminaria, one of 
Spherolebium, five of Dillwynia, one of Mirbelia, and three 
of Callistachya. . 

On the Variegation of Plants. In a Letter to Richard An- 
thony Salisbury, Esq. FRS. and I..8. by Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq. F.R.S. and L.S.— The general complexion of 
this title had induced us to expect a wider range of discussion 
than the ingenious letter-writer has here embraced : but his 
experiments and remarks deserve the consideration of every 
student of the vegetable economy. 

Characters of Hookeria, a new Genus of Mosses, with Descrip- 
tions of Ten Species. By the President.—Like the rest of his 
multiplied communications, this paper manifests the author’s 
unremitting diligence and happy talents of discrimination : 
but our readers can form no adequate notion of its contents, 
without having recourse to the text and the plates. 

Description of Notaclea, a new Genus of Coleopterous Insects 
from New Holland. By Thomas Marsham, £sg. F.L.S.— 
This genus is so i bo: from yvwlos and xagics, On account 
of the remarkable form and convexity of the back. In ap- 
pearance, it approaches to Chrysomela, Coccinella, and Cassida : 
but, in one or more marked particulars, it differs from all of 
them, and corresponds to the coccinelloides of Latreille. Mr. 
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Marsham discriminates and figures twenty species, selected 
from a variety of curious insects, which he has received from 
New South Wales. | 

Some Remarks on the Plants now r-ferred to Sophora, with 
Characters of the Genus Edwardsia. By R.A. Salisbury, Esq. 
F.RS and L.S.—From the Linnéan Sephora, which was 
destined to include such leguminous plants, with distinct 
stamina, as were not referable to any of the established genera, 
Mr. Salisbury has detached three species; namely, the micro- 
phylla and tetraptera of the Hortus Kewensis, and one recently 
discovered in the Sandwich Islands ; and he has formed them 
into a genus, named after Mr. Sydenham Edwards. Mr. Salis- 
bury’s remarks are already too much compressed to admit of 
farther abridgment: but every well-informed botanist will 
concur with him in opinion that the genus Sophora calls aloud 
for reform. 

Characters of Platylobium, Bossiaa, and of a new Genus 
named Potretia. By the President.—The distinguishing marks 
of these three families may now be considered as permanently 
ascertained ; and we are here presented with two species of 
the first, four of the second, and two of the third. 

Musct Nepalenses ; or Descriptions of several new Mosses 


from Nepal. By William Jackson Hooker, Esg. F.L.S.—The 


object of this paper is to enumerate and describe such of the 
mosses collected by Dr. Francis Buchanan, during his journey 
to Nepal, as appear to have escaped the attention of former 
muscologists.. ‘l’hey amount to thirteen, and are illustrated by 
suitable figures. 

Extracts from the Minute-Bock of the Linnean Society of 
Lindon. — From these memoranda, we are enabled to ane 
nounce that the singte-flowered Paonia suffruticosa was in 
bloom, for the first time in England, in May 1807, and in 
the collection of Lady Amelia Hume : 


‘ A letter to the Secretary fr6m Mr. Power of Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, was read, ‘describing the manner in which the com- 
mon garden snail Helix hor'ensis, and the slugs Limax ater and maxi- 
mus, feed on the common dew worm or earth worm Lumobricus ter- 
restris, when dead or dying. This is performed in the night; and 
as Mr Power observed these animals would not attack a living worm, 
he attributes it to the prickles on its surface, which the worm, when 
in health and vigour, has a power of erecting, as well probably for 
defence against snails, as for the purpose of drawing straws, &c. into 
its retreat. 

‘ The following account from Mr. George Milne, F.L.S. respect~ 
ing the effect of the imagination of a female cat on the foctus in the 


womb, was read. 
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“One afternoon in the month of May last, while myself and 
family were at tea, a young female cat, which, on account.of ex- 
treme playfulness, had become a great favourite, was lying on the 
hearth. She was pregnant for the second time, and had arrived, as 
nearly I can recollect, at the middle period of gestation. A servant 
handing the tea-keitle, or doing sume office which led her to pass 
between the fire and the table, trod very heavily on the creature’s 
tail. She screamed most frightfully, and ran out of the room ; and 
fsom the nature of the noise which she emitted, it was evident that a 
considerable degree of terror mingled with the sense of injury. But 
from a circumstance so extremely common no extraordinary result 
was expected, and the poor cat’s tail was no more thought of until 
the final period of gestation, when we were surprised with the 
phenomenon which has given occasion to this communication She 
dropped five kittens ; one of which, exactly resembling herself, was 
apparently perfect ; but the other four had the tail most remarkably 
distorted. About one third of the length, reckoning from the base, 
there was a zodus equal in size to a very large pea, or about twice as 
thick as the tail itself; the remaining portion being turned on one 
side at an angle nearly approaching toa right angle: and what may 
deserve notice, all of them turned the same way, towards the left 
side. I was urged to rear one of these as a curiosity ; but, conceiv- 
ing that it might grow up rather a disgusting object, I had the 
whole destroyed ; preserving only the one which appeared to be per- 
fect. That one I kept about a month ; when it was seized, as welk 
as the mother, with a disorder which greatly enfeebled it ; and to 
save the parent I destroyed the offspring. But it was previously 
discovered that this also had the tail distorted and turned aside at a 
considerable angle, although free from the knot which distinguished 
the other four.” . 


More than one instance, we believe, has occurred of the 
propagation of a tail-less breed of cats, through several genera- 
tions. 

We beg leave to close our rapid report of the variety of 
matters. which compose the present volume, with remarkin 
that the spirit and tendency of the whole are rather to fix the 
nomenclature of the objects described, than to delineate pro- 
perties, of “ to catch the manners living as they rise.” To 
define, discriminate, and arrange, are doubtless important parts 
of the duty of the historians of Nature: but they are import- 
ant so far only as they smooth the way to more interesting 
and useful information. 


Part I. of Vol. X. has recently appeared. a 


‘Rev. Jung, 1810. 
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Arr. WE. Whe Lady of the Lakes a Poem. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. gto. el 2s. Boards: Ballantyne and Co. Edinburgh 5 
Longman and Co., London. 1810. 


“* Nec virtute foret clarisve potentius armis 
Quam lingua Latium, si non offenderet unume 
a poetarum ‘ima labor, et mora. Vos O 
Pompilus sanguts carmen reprebendite, quod non 
Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 
Perfectum decies non eastigavi: ad unguem.”? 
De Arte Poeticd. v, 289. 


Under the shelter of this great authority, we commence 
oer review of the highly poetical but most incorrect work 
before us. 


The Poet tells us in his parting address that 


— © Little recks he of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay:’— 

but we trust that our readers will not find us disposed te 
eavil s and we are certain that censure in this instance will not 
be idle, because, if a pure literary taste be yet worth preserv- 
ing among us, on np occasion can its advocates stand forwards 
with better grace, and with more likelihood of obtaining the 
approbation of the judicious and intelligent, than on the 
present. With dye respect, then, we approach an author 
whase eminent genius we warmly and freely acknowlege, but 
whose carelessness in composition is, we conceive, making a 
rapid progress in barbarizing our language and corrupting our 
taste. We shall begin by a general survey of the plan of the 
poem, interspersed with such remarks as arise from the sub- 
ject ; then make some extracts as specimens of the style and 
execution ; and conclude with farther observations on its merits 
-in all these respects. 

The events recorded in the story are supposed to have 
taken place in the reign of James the Fifth of Scotland ; the 
-scene 1s laid chiefly in the vicinity of Loch-Katrine, in the 
‘western Highlands of Perthshire ; the time of action includes 
“six days ; and the transactions of each day occupy a canto.— 
After a fine address to the Harp of the North, the first 
canto, which is called The Chase, commences with an ace 
count of a long and dangerous hunt, over a tract of country 
of which, we have no doubt, the topographical accuracy is 
equal to the picturesque description.—The huntsmen drop the 
pursuit in SUCCESSION, 


¢ And when the brigg of Turk was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone.’ 


His 
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His two ‘blood-hounds drive the “ stalwart “— up to the 
western boundary of Loch-Katrine ; where, as they approach 
to seize him, instead of turning to bay he dashes into a 
ravine, and foils their pursuit in the crags and thickets below. 
Here the gallant steed of the sportsman falls exhausted, and 
expires. He pathetically apostrophizes the noble animal, 
and, calling off his dogs, endeavours to retrace his way to 
his companions; when his road on the wild borders of the 
lake, among mountains and woods, is as clearly brought to our 
view as if we really beheld it. Having wandered for some 
time in this romantic scene, his path winds out on the Lake, 
and gives him a glorious prospect of its expanse. Here he 
blows his horn, in hopes of summoning some straggler of his 
train: but, to his astonishment, he perceives a damsel of 
matchless’ beauty and elegance, whose dress betrays the 
daughter of some highland chief, guiding a light skit over 
the water. As she draws near the shore, she looks round for 
the person who blew the horn, asks whether it was her 
¢ father,’ and, more gently, whether it was ¢‘ Malcolm ?? On 
seeing a stranger, she pushes her boat from the shore: but, 
re-assured by his address and appearance, she listens to his 
tale of losing himself in the chase, and courteously offers him 
the rights of hospitality in her father’s house. To his sur- 
rize, she adds that old Allan-Bane, their second-sighted mine 
strel, had foretold his mischance, and his arrival at the Lake. 
He takes the oar from the lady, and .they land on a thickly 
wooded island. ‘The ‘rustic bower,’ or, as the lady gaily calls 
it, the enchanted ¢ hall,’ which they reach Strode a tangled 
path, excites still farther the wonder of the stranger, The 
Jarge room which they enter is hung round with trophies of 
the chase ; and a sword of enormous size, falling as they cross 
the threshold with a loud clang on the floor, not a little startles 
the Knight : but he blushes for his momentary alarm, and, 
taking up the steel, asks whose ‘ stalwart arm’ could wield so 
vast a weapon ? She tells him that it trembles in her father’s, 
hand as lightly as a hazel wand in her’s, and adds playfullg 
that her sire was equal in size to Ferragus or Ascabart xe 


¢ But in the absent giants’ hold, 
Are women now, and menials old.’ 


The mistress of the mansion appears, the Lady Margaret, 


‘ To whom, though more than kindred knew, 
Young Ellen gave a mother’s due ;?— 


by which obscure piece of ‘information, we are afforded but 
small insight into the relationship of the characters at present. 
However, the stranger informs us that he is 

N 2 ‘ The 
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¢ The knight of Snowdoun, James Fitz James ;’ 


and in return for this communication he seems disposed: to 

vascertain the degree and title of his hosts: but the elder lady 

© heard with silence grave,’ or Ellen innocently smiled away: 

his inquiries : ‘ 
‘ Wierd women we ! by dale and down, 

We dwell afar from tower and town,’ &c. &c. 


i 





She sings a very pretty song in continuance, and is accom. 
panied by an unseen harp. The stranger, delighted with his 
reception, retires to his bed of mountain-heather, and dreams 
of all the strange accidents of the day; and his vision is 
described with all the commanding imagination of a Poet. 
Chiefly, however, the Knight dwells on the likeness in the 
highland maiden to the exiled family of Douglas ; and on 

the gigantic sword, which could not be wielded by any but a 
Douglas arm. ‘To chase these painful thoughts, he breathes his 
midnight orison, and tells his beads of gold, and sinks to rest, 


‘ Until the heath-cock shrilly crew, 

And morning dawned on Benvenue.? 
Thus interested in the characters and events of the story, the 
reader is introduced to the second canto, intitled The 
Island.—It opens with a morning scene, and a most beautiful 
song of the aged Minstrel, sitting on a rock which overhangs 
the Lake, and viewing the departure of the stranger in a vessel 
which bears him to the opposite shore. Ellen sits beside the 
Minstrel, and smiles to see the parting stranger linger, and 
stop, and turn to wave a long and repeated adieu. — She 
blushes, however, for her momentary forgetfulness, and bids 
the old man sing the praise of a noble house, and ¢ pour forth 
the glory of the Greme !’ She reddens deeper at the name ; 








¢ For of his clan, in hall and bower, 
Young Malcolm Graeme was held the flower.’ 


The Minstrel falls into a melancholy reverie ; in the course 
of which he gives us such glimpses of the events preceding 
the story, as serve greatly to heighten our interest in the fate 
of the characters. He says that his harp now returns such 
mournful sounds to his touch, as it did in * Bothwell’s 


banner’d hall,’ 


‘ Ere Douglases, to ruin driven, 
Were banished from their native heaven,’ 





‘Ellen, who now appears confessedly a Douglas, | 


J . © Phe Lady of the Bleeding Heart,’ 
endeavours 
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endeavours to cheer the old Minstrel : but, on her: mention- 
ing the name of Black Sir Roderick, the scourge of the 
Saxons and the pride of Clan-Alpine, a kinsman of ‘the 
Douglases and their protector at present, the bard reminds 
her that this savage chieftain (who is admirably painted) aspires 
to her hand ; and Ellen, shuddering at the thought, declares 
her resolution to die in a convent, or wander | 


‘ Through realms beyond the sea, 
Seeking the world’s cold charity,’ 


rather than become the bride of Sir Roderick.—To change 
the subject, she speaks of their stranger-guest : but Allan-Bane 
foretells sorrow even from him, sincé the Douglas sword 


‘ Did, self-unscabbarded foreshaw 
The footstep of a secret foe.’ 


At all events, Roderick was likely to be suspicious and jealous 
of him, and the Minstrel reminds Ellen of Roderick’s quarrel 
with Malcolm Greme. As they converse, Sir Roderick’s 
¢4anner’d pine’ advances up the lake in four vessels, to the 
sound of martial music. ‘This scene is highly finished, and 
the expressive notes of the pibroch almost seein to have that 
effect in the poet’s description which is ascribed to them in 
reality. ‘The words of the war-song are spirited, but the ar- 
rival of the boats at the shore presents us with a most engaging 
picture. Lady Margaret, the mother of Roderick, receives 
him with her female band, and calls Elien to welcome him still 
more gratefully : but the reluctant damsel at this moment hears 
her father’s bugle; and hastening with Allan-Bane into her 
skiff, she darts forwards over the lake to meet the Douglas. 
'Fheir embrace is most sweetly and naturally described; and 
the groupe of the father, the daughter, and the lover modestl 
standing at a little distance, with the aged Minstrel in the 
boat, will surely call forth the talents of some painter worthy 
to embody the images of the poet. | 

The Douglas answers ail the expectations which have been 
formed of him; and Malcolm Greme is one of the most 
winning young heroes of romance. Roderick is an admirable 
contrast. ‘The reader has been prepared for. all these cha- 
racters very artfully ; and his gratification when they are in- 
troduced to him is heightened, instead of diminished. — Ro- 
derick ill brooks the appearance of a rival, notwithstanding his 
friendly guidance of the Douglas safe through the royal spies 
and scouts, (though Malcolm was a royal ward,) and spoils 
the happiness of their meeting by announcing the approach of 
the King on a hunting party, or the pretext of a hunting 


party, to Loch-Katrine. Douglas determines that no friend 
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sHall suffer. for him. and. his daughter, and resolves to seck 
shelter among the mountains: but Roderick will not allow 
this ; and, asking the hand of Ellen, he declares that, united 
with .the Douglas, he shall be ‘ confident in- arms” against’ 
the King, Ellen’s agitation, and despair for her father’s safety, 
almost drive her to accept the hand of the dreaded Roderick ; 
but Malcolm rises to speak. Douglas, anticipating him, tells 
Roderick that Ellen cannot be his bride. Roderickthen manifests 
the most indignant rage ; and, as Malcolm hastens to support 
Elien, who is overcome with this scene, the fierce chieftain 
attacks his rival, and they are separated only by the strength of 
Douglas. With a few manly words of affection for him and 
his lovely daughter, and a stern defiance to Roderick, Mal- 
colm departs, and, attended by Allan-Bane to the water’s side, 
cries out with noble spirit, 
“ Tell Roderick Dhu, Il owed him nought, 

Not the poor service of a boat, 

To waft me to yon mountain side.”>— 

Then plunged he in the flashing tide.’ 
The Minstrel watches Malcolm safe over to the opposite 
shore, and thus ends the second canto.—Thus, too, ends for 
the present our labour of detail; or, rather, our pleasure in 
giving the outline of the events and characters of the story. 
These have been hitherto excellently related and contrasted : 
but ** Oh! most lame and impotent” progression ! all that 
follows of beauty in the third canto is the beauty of long. 
description unconnected with the plot ; and the advance of 
the main story is so miserably delayed, that we lose almost: 
all our interest in the fate of the characters. Can it be 
believed that Malcolm Grzme, the gallant, the ingenuous lover 
of Elien, appears not again till the end of the sixth canto ? 

“6 Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
6° Esse sinent ? —« 

Yet so it is. The only one of our old acquaintance, whom 
we see in the third canto, which is called The Gathering, is 
Roderick Dhu. We hear, indeed, with that chieftain, a song 
from Ellen, which we had much rather not have heard, since 
it is nearly the worst of the many doleful canticles in the 
volume. How this author, who can be a genuine poet when 
he pleases, not only in the description of inanimate nature’ 
but in scenes full of life, of spirit, or of tenderness, can write 
his. songs (for the exceptions are not numerous) in such 
lamentable taste, we are as unable to conceive as we are sorry 
to be compelled to remark: — but we shall not any farther 
anticipate the. censure which the mere quotation of one of these 


ditties, and: a reference io: some others, must entail on them. 
| | In. 
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In The Gathering, much good description and’ many pice 
turesque passages uncoubtedly eccur. ‘The sacrifice, or augury 
of the Taghairm, a superstitious mode of inquiring into futurity, 
is performed by Brian the Hermit, at the orders of Roderick, 
This Hermit is a wonderful Being, and is fearfully described ; 
but he detains us so long with his preparations, both in this 
¢anto and as they are related more fully-in the qth, that we 
cannot help exclaiming, “ leave muttering thy damned. curses,” 
and let us go on with the story. He slays ¢ a goat the pas 
triarch of the flock,’ vir gregis, ipse caper, and makes a slender 
cross of yew, the ends of which he burns in the flames, 
quenches in-the blood of the patriarch, and: sends: it. forwards, 
under the name of the fiery cross, from village to village, by 
relays of messengers, to rouse the country to arms. Roderick’s 
henchman (or haunch-man), that is, his close attendant, is the 
principal courier ; and as he successively passes by wedding or 
funeral, he calls the feaster or the mourner from his occupae 
tion, and summonses him to arms. Several new characters 
are here introduced, and our interest is still farther lost for the 
heroes and heroine of the first and second cantos. -— Roderick, 
as we premised, hears a song from Ellen at the end of this 
‘third canto; and, after having lingered’ awhile near the 
rocky cave of Coir-Nan-Uriskin, the refuge of the persecuted 
Douglases, he joins his clansmen who are assembled in the 
vale below. _ } 

Now we are in hopes that we shall come to action, and see 
our favourites again : —but alas ! not. yet. Our poet, as to 
the conduct of his story, seems to adopt the opinion of the 
Roman in other matters ; 


. << non est properanda voluptas, 
Sed sensim tardé prolicienda mora ;” 

but the ‘ /ime labor et mora” is the delay which we recommend 
to him, both in forming his plan and’ in polishing his verse, _ 
Let his first composition of that verse, when he has arranged 
his subject, be as rapid as he pleases. ‘ Flow on, flow un- 
constrained, my song !” may be his motto: but he should cast: 
a lingering look back upon it in his cooler moments ; and 
suffer not the world to see the reeking heat of composition, 
which exhibits the most immediate contact between the’ brain 
and the printing-press. 

Malise, the henchman, and Norman of Ardmandave, one of 
the new characters, hold a dramatic dialogue at the come 
mencement of the fourth Canto, or The Prophecy, on the slaughter 
of ¢ Duncraggan’s milk white bull,’ and other solemnities of the 
Taghairm. This being well over, we learn that the result of 


the prophet’s speculations in the bull’s hide is, i 
aid N4 t Which 
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4 ‘ Which spills the foremost foeman’s life, , | 
‘ ‘ That party conquers in the strife.’ | 
if Roderick announces the discovery of a spy in the neighbour. 
L hood, and that Red Murdoch is bribed to be his guide into 
the ambuscade of his foes. Malise now informs his chief of 
the approach ‘ of Moray’s silver star,’ and.© the sable pale of 
Mar.’ Roderick rejoices at the advance of the King’s party ; 
and, hearing that he is not to expect any auxiliaries, he 
determines that : 
f ¢ Clan-Alpine’s men 
; Shall man the Trovach’s shaggy glen ; 
Within Loch Katrine’s gorge we’il fight, 
All in our maids’ and matrons’ sight, 
Each for his hearth and househ Id fire, “l 
Father for child, and son for sire, * 
Lover for maid beloved ! ~ but why— 
Is it the breeze affects mine eye? 
Or dost thou come, ill-omen’d,tear ! 
A messenger of doubt or fear? 
; No!’ &c. Kca.— 
BY | The chieftain gives his orders to his warlike clan, and the poet 
a ¢ Turns him from the martial roar, 4 
And secks Coir-Uriskin once more.’ 
With heartfelt joy do we accompany him to look for the 
{ gentle Ellen. | 
b. ‘ Where is the Douglas ? he is gone ; 
‘ And Ellen sits on the grey stone 
4 Fast by the cave, and makes her moan.’ 

The aged Minstrel, whose attachment to his lovely mistress and ' 
whose whole caaiacter are most interesting, 1n vain endeavours 
to console her with hopes of her father’s return. She fears 
that he is gone to the court, to do what she had done 

‘ Had Douglas’ daugliter been his son !” 
to beg grace for his friends, ard to sacrifice himself. She fears 
also for her lover, the youthful Graeme, and even for Ro- 
derick. Allan sings to his listless hearer; and we wish indeed 





that we could have called off our attention from his song, as 
easily as the fair heroine. It is a fairy tale of the most child- 
ish nature, writtcn in the idlest- ballad-measure, and continu- 
ing through seven pages. We shall, however, say no more 
about it; for we are now agreeably surprized by the re-ap- 
pearance 

© Of Snowdoun’s knight, of James Fitz James.’ 


This: 
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This gay and gallant huntsman has returned, it seems, under 
the guidanceof a Highlander, whom Ellen suspects of treachery, 
to endeavour to persuade that mountain-maid to elope with 
him to the Lowlands. His horses wait at Bochastle, and he 
presses his suit: but Ellen, blushing to think that her female 
vanity, which was evidently pleased with his flattering atten- 
tions b»fore, had now led him back into danger, perhaps into 
destruction, resolves to atone for that transient infidelity 
(which was unpardonable, according to our notions on the 
subject,) to Malcolm, by confessing her love for him to Fitz 
James. This generous knight, who grows in favour with the 
reader every moment, beholding in Ellen’s face the ingenuous 
soul of truth and modesty, then offers to attend her out of these 
dangerous seats of war, as a guide and a brother: but she warns 
him of the suspicions of Roderick. —As he parts, he informs 
Ellen that he once chanced to save the life of the King of 
Scotland, who hat given him a ring, which he was to present 
at court when he had any favour to solicit. “This ring he 
presents to Ellen, and tells her that, as he wants nothing from 
the King himself, she may claim her suit, whatever it may be, 
as ransom of the Monarch’s pledge to him.—He then proceeds 
with his guide ; who alarms him in the ‘'Trosach’s glen’ with 
a loud whoop: 


«© Murdoch, was that a signal cry ?” 
He staimmered forth, ‘* i shout to scare 
Yon raven from his dainty fare.”? 
He looked—he knew the raven’s prey, « 
His own brave steed—'* Ah! gallant grey?” &c. &c. 


As they wind through the rocks, they behold, standing on a 
cliif beside the way, 
A wasted female form, 


Blighted by wrath of sun and storm, 
In tattered weeds and wild array.’ 


This wretched maniac, Blanche of Devan, whose reason was 
overturned by the dreadful murder of her betrothed lover by 
the hand of Roderick Dhu, in one of his plundering excur- 
sions, is exquisitely described. Her wild airs are quite in 
character, natural, and pathetic. She warns Fitz James, in an 
obscure manner, of Murdech’s treachery, which is not unac- 
countable, as it may seem at first sight, since Murdoch might have 
been with Roderick at the assassination of her lover; and she tells 
- Fitz James that she delights inthis dress of LincolnGreen, which 
that lover also wore. The antipathy which she must feel to Mur- 


doch would make her suspect him of treachery toa Lowlander ; 
| | : and 
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and moreover she.might have heard the Highlanders, in their 
neighbouring ambuscade, talking of their expected victim. 
Fitz James now draws his sword, and threatens Murdoch 
with death if he does not disclose his treachery. The Scot 
sets forth at full speed, and shoots an arrow in his flight, 
which grazes Fitz James’s crest, ‘and thrills in Blanche’s faded 


breast!’ Fitz James pursues and slays Murdoch, and then hastens . 


back to Blanche, whose reason is returning en the brink of 
death. She gives him a lock of yellow hair, in course that of 
her lover, and begs with her dying breath that, when he sees 
a darksome. man, 


¢ Who boasts him chief of Alpine’s clan,’ 


he will wreak vengeance on him for her wrongs. The knight 
blends the hair with a blood-stained lock from the head of poor 
Blanche, and vows to wear it in his bonnet, till he embrues 
it in the best blood of Roderick Dhu. He then proceeds in 
his dangerous path alone; when, turning the corner of a rock, 
he is summoned to stand, by a mountaineer, at his watch-fire. 
This scene is. excellently described. The frxnkness and high- 
souled courage of the two warriors ; — the vcliance which the 
Lowlander places on the word of the Highlind>r to guide him 
safely on his way the next morning, to Coilantogle Ford, 
although he has spoken threatening and viclent words against 
Roderick, whose kinsman the mountaineer professes himself 
to be ; — these circumstances are all admirably imagined and 
related. ‘The rivals lie down side by side on the heather, and 
sleep till morning ; and thus concludes the fourth canto. 

We now come to the chef deuvre of Walter Scott. The 
fifth canto, or The Combat, contains a long scene of more 
vigour, nature, and animation than any other passage in all his 
poetry; much as that poetry abounds in these qualities. — 
Fitz James and his guide proceed through the Trosach towards 
Coilantogle Ford. As they slowly march along their difficult 
path, the conversation turns on Roderick Dhu, and the 
Lowlander does not spare the character of that Highland 
Chieftain. Nay, he expresses an open and daring wish to see 
the rebel and his band, and receives the following terrific 
answer :—for, contrary to our intention, we cannot resist 
making a quotation in this place, although it will interrupt our 
detail of the plot : 


« « Have, then, thy wish !’?—he whistled shrill, 
A\nd he was answered from the hill; 

Wild as the scream of the curlieu, 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 


Instant, 
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Instant, through copse and heath arose, 
Bonnets and spears and bended: bows; 

_ On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ;: 
From shingles grey their lances start, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart,- 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife, 

That whistle garrison’d the glen 

At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader’s beck and will, 

All silent there they stood and still ; 

Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch gould urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain-side they hung. 

The mountaineer cast glance of pride 

Along Benledi’s living side, 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz James,—‘* How say’st thou now ? 
These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true; 


And, Saxon,—I am Roderick Dhu !?? °— 


We do not hesitate to declare that, as a living description 
of a highly interesting scene, the above passage appears to us 
worthy of any poet who ever wrote. We are indeed certain. 
that very, few, in any age or country, will be found who were 
equal to its composition. | 

Fitz James, though startled, is undaunted; and the moun- 
taineers, at the signal of their leader, disappear again among 
the thickets. Perhaps this description vies with the preceding. 
—The chieftains now reach the Ford. and there a dreadful 
combat ensues between them, which is described with clear- 
ness, force, and vivacity, and which ends in favour of Fitz 
James. He then sounds his bugle ; and four mounted squires 
soon gallop up tohim. He proceeds rapidly towards Stirling ; 
and two of the attendants follow more slowly, bearing the body 
of the wounded Roderick, on a steed which had been destined 
to carry off a gentler burthen. As Fitz James rides up the 
hill, he sees a tall athletic figure striding towards the castle, 
and recognises the Douglas. That noble chief, as he 
approaches Stirling, addresses it in very dignified strains; and, 
perceiving preparations for festive sports in the park, he 

determines, 
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determines to join the throng, since he knows that King 
James, ¢ the Commons’ King,’ will be present. The King 
and his court are described as witnesses of the sports, in all 
of which Douglas wins the principal prize: but one of the 
King’s grooms strikt Ing a fav ourite greyhound belonging to that 
Earl, he crushes the offender with one blow of his © stalwart 
hand.’ For this violence, the King orders Douglas to be 
carried prisoner to the castle. The mob rise to rescue him ; 
and here, Oh! sad abuse of poetry! we have an allusion to 
recent tumults in the British metropolis. Surely this is 
«s damning proof, ”’ if we had not internal evidence more than 
sufficient of the fact, that the ink which traced the characters 
of this part of the poem was not suffered to dry ’ere 
it reached the printing office ! — Douglas behaves better than 
the favourite of the people to whom the poet here covertly 
alludes, and enjoins their obedience to the laws and _ their 
dispersion. ‘This is too childish to be tolerated: but we are 
sure that our readers cannot need any assistance from us to 
discern and reprove such an instance of faulty taste ; not to 
say, presumption on public favour. ‘The sports are broken up; 
and the canto concludes with a general account of the rumours 
of an engagement between the King’s party and the clan of 
Roderick. 

The sixth canto, intitled The Guard Room, opens. with a 
good description of the morning (although -we have perhaps 
had enough of this before) dawning on the castle-yard, and the 

roupes of mercenary soldiers still prolonging their savage 
ter. One of them sings a song, which we do indeed 
wish that the author had not suffered to contaminate his pages, 
since it is equally destitute of wit and pfopriety. These are 
severe words, and we must prove the truth of them: but at 
present we continue the story.——- The old Minstrel and Ellen 
are now brought into the yard; and the anxious alarm but 
dignified demeanour of the lady in this shocking scene are well 
depicted. On presenting fitz James’s ring to the captain 
of the guard, Ellen is invclllenitell into the castle; and the 
Minstrel, at his own request, is carried to one of the dungeons to 
see his chief: but the chief to whom he is brought turns out, to 
his surprise » to be Roderick Dhu, instead of the Douglas. ‘This 
interview between the old bard and the dying warrior is finely 
related ; and the idea of the former singing to his harp an 
account of the battle in the Trosach, which he had witnessed 
the night before, while the latter struggles to shew his joy 
at the valour of bis clan, is excellently conceived. Roderick 
expires as the song concludes ; and the Minstrel breathes his 


requiem in yery moving strams. 
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The scene now turns to Ellen, who is anxiously waiting the 
result of her message to the King, in an apartment where she 
hears the sound of a voice not unknown to her, and from the 
subject of the song Malcolm is discovered to be imprisoned 
(although we are not told how and when) in some chamber 
very near to her. Fitz James now appears, and conducts Ellen 
through a suite of rooms to the presence chamber; where, to 
her astonishment, and that of the reader, 


« All stood bare, and in the room 

Fitz James alone wore cap and plume. 

To him each lady’s look was lent, 

On him each courtier’s eye was bent ; 

Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen, 

He stood, in simp:e Lincoln Green, 

The centre of the glittering ring, — 

And Snowdoun’s Knight is Scotland’s King !” 


This denouement is as unexpected and pleasing as any similar 
discovery which we ever encountered in romance; and it is 
admirably delayed and concealed. ‘The circumstances of 
James’s real lite furnish sufficient ground for the incident.. 
— We need hardly add that Douglas is pardoned; that 
Malcolm Greme is called out in playful seeming of anger, 
that the fetters imposed on him are golden links, and that the 
clasp of the chain is laid by the generous Monarch on Ellen’s 
hand. — Thus ends the poem; which, with all its defects 
in the conduct of the story, has alternately elevated and 
depressed us, and is certainly the most interesting as a whole 
of any of Mr. Scott’s compositions. — We now proceed to 
make some extracts; which will at once, we think, confirm 
our general commendation of this writer, and substantiate our 
particular objections to such as we conceive to be his pro- 
‘minent errors. : 

Why will not Mr. Scott more frequently write in the 
manly and poetical style of the Introduction to his first 
canto ? 


‘ Harp of the North! that mouldering long hast hung 

On the witch-eim that shades Saint Fillan’s spring, 
And down the fitful breeze thy numbers flung, 

Till envious ivy did around thee cling, 
Muflliing with verdant ringlet every string, 

‘ O miostrel harp, still must thine accents sleep” 

Mid rustling leaves, and fountains murmuring, 

Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence keep, 
Nor hid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid to weep? 





‘ Not thus, in ancient days of Caledon, 
Was thy voice mute amid the festal crowd, 
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When lay of hopeless love, or glory won, 
Aroused the fearful or subdued the proud. 
At each according pause, was heard aloud, 
Thine ardent symphony sublime and high, 
Fair dames and crested chiefs attention bow’d s 
For still the burthen of thy minstrelsy, 
Was knighthood’s dauntless deed, and beauty’s matchless eye, 
“ O wake once more! how rude so e’er the hand, 
That ventures o’er thy magic maze to stray ; 
O wake once more! though scarce my skill command, 
Some feeble echoing of thine eartier lay : | 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away, 
And all unworthy of thy nobler strain, 
Yetif one heart throb higher at its sway, 
The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 
Then silent be no more! Enchantress, wake again !? 


This is a measure worthy, to try the strength of a poet. 
The verse of eight feet is boy’s play compared to it ; although 
we are happy in bearing testimony to the improvement of the 
author in the regularity of that verse. His rugged lines are 
much fewer than in his former poems : — but we must observe 
a carelessness in suffering similar rhymes to recur much too 
frequently; and a correct ear would have avoided the homo- 
tonous terminations of the first five lines of the above 
extract. 

We wish that our limits would allow a specimen of the 


- 
4 


powers of landscape-painting which are eminently displayed by 


Mr. Scott in the first canto: but we prefer a sketch of 
animated nature, and chuse the following : 


¢ The boat had touched this silver etrand, 
Just as the hunter left his stand, 
And ‘stood concealed amid the brake 
To view this Lady of the Lake. 
The maiden paused, as if again 
She thought to catch the distant strain, 
With head up-raised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 
And locks flung back, and lips apart, 
Like monument of Grecian art. 
Jn listening mood she seemed to stand, 
The guardian Naiad of the strand. 


« And ne’er did Grecian chizzel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form, or lovelier face! 
What though the sun, with ardent frown, 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown,— 
The sportive toil, which short and light, 
Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 
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Served too in hastier swell to show 

Shor: glimpses of a breast of snow ; 

What though no rule of courtly grace 

To measured mood had trained her pace,—. 
A foot more light, a step more true, 

_ Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew ; 
E’en the slight hare-bell raised it’s head, 
Elastic from her airy tread ; 

What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongues=— 
Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 
The listener held his breath to hear.’ 


The ¢ slight hare bell raising its head’ under the foot of Ellen 
is one of the stale hyperboles of poetry; and Mr. Scott should 
be above such petty larceny from the stock-images of his 
predecessors. All these unnatural compliments to beauty 
savour of a puerile taste: but the whole passage is very 
elegant. 

We have already, as we passed, manifested the poet’s 
improper fondness for the epithet ¢ stalwart.’ We beg leave 
to enter our protest also against the noun ‘ snood,’ and the 
verb © spy,’ perpetually repeated: but it would be endless to 
specify objections to Mr. Scott’s phrases. Whether jit be 
English, Scotch, or French, which his rhyme demands, he 
uses any of them indifferently; and here we meet with a 
© reveillie,’ and here with a © brae,’ or a © correi.? — This 
really puts us in mind of a whimsical excuse lately made for a 
certain poem, which is written in a most unintelligible style, 
that, as the story was Pennsylvanian, it was fitting that the 
language should be so too.— Another and an equal fault of 
Mr. Scott’s diction is his continual omission of the relative 
‘ which: the inglorious facility of ¢ clipping the King’s 
English’ within the circumference of the verse, which this 
omission affords, should be despised by a man of genius. In, 
the same manner, the preterite is sacrificed for the participle, , 
when rhyme demands the termination which the latter will + 


afford ; as thus; ‘ 
¢ A signal to his squire he flung, y 
Who instant to his stirrup sprung. (P. 218.’) ' 

So also sudden, in the line preceding these two, and instant G2 


in the last of them, are used adverbially: but for this licence, 
we fear, Mr. Scott may plead so many precedents that poor 
Priscian will scarcely stand his ground. To get iil of the - 
unpleasant task of censure at once, we shall here select one 
of the author’s songs, on which in general we have bestowed 
such severe reprehension. It is the soldier’s song, mentioned 
3 | above 
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above in terms which we are unfeignedly sorry to use, but 
on the justice of which we appeal to our reader’s decision. 


‘ Soldier’s Song. , 
¢ Our Vicar still preaches that Peter and Poule 
Laid a swinging long curse on the bonny brown bowl. 
That there’s wrath and despair in the jolly black jack, 
Aud the seven deadly sins in a flaggon of sack; 
Yet whoop, Barnaby! off with the liquor. 
Drink upsees out, and a fig for the Vicar ! 


¢ Our Vicar he calls it damnation to sip, 
The ripe ruddy dew of a woman’s dear lip, 
Says, that Belzebub lurks in her kerchief 80 sly, 
And Apollyon shoots darts from her merry black eye; 
Yet whoop, Jack! kiss Gillian the quicker, 
Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the Vicar! 





¢ Our Vicar thus preaches — and why should he not ? 
For the dues of his cure are the placket and pot; 
And ’tis right of his office poor laymen to lurch, 
Who infringe the domains of our good mother church. 
Yet whoop, bully-boys! off with your liquor, 
Sweet Marjories the word, anda fig for the Vicar ! 


It will not, surely, be urged in justification of this 
balderdash that it is in character, and natural. This reason 
would perhaps justify or rather palliate some of the swearing 
in Smollett’s novels: but, as an excuse for such barbarism in 
a serious poem, it reminds us of Voltaire’s famous reply to an 
adversary .who pleaded ¢ Nature’ as an apology for some 
glaring incongruities in composition. Avec permission, Mon- 
sieur, mon est bien naturel, et cependant fe porte des culottes.” 

Can it be true that this song, or the fairy tale of Alice 

' Brand (as bad as the celebrated poem of Alice Fell) in the 4th 


canto, or the Hymn to the Virgin, 
‘ Ave Maria, STainless ST yled !? 
or the Coronagh, in the third, or several other passages which 


we forbear to specify,— can it really be, we say, that these 
things are written by the author of the following. beautiful 


lines ? 





+ » fae ate.... 


«© Nil fuit sic unquam impar sibi P” 
The lines are selected from the dream of Fitz James in the 


first canto: 


¢ Again returned the scenes of youth 
Of confident undoubting truth ; 
Again his soul he interchanged 
With friends whose hearts were long estranged. 


7 ‘ They 
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They come, in dim procession led, 

The cold, the faithless, and the dead ; 

Ais warm each hand, cach brow as gay, 

; As if they parted yesterday. 

| And doubt distracts him at the view, 

© were his senses false or true ! 4 
Dreamed he of death, or broken vow; 

Or is it all a vision now? 


¢ At length with Ellen in a grove, 
He seemed to walk and speak of love,’ &c. &c. 


The succeeding lines are equally pleasing: but we have no 
room for more than another extract. That our justice may be 
exactly measured, we shall, however, again praise the song of 
Filen in the first and of the Minstrel in the second canto, ‘and 
that of the lover in the 4th: the Boat-song we have already. 
mentioned as spirited, although the chorus sounds barbarously 
to any but a Scottish ear. We shall add that every canto 
displays beauties of the most varied description, too numerous 
for us to specify; and we shall select, as a finale to our pane~ 
gyric, the Lament over Roderick in the last canto : 


© Lament. 


«¢ And art thou cold, and lowly laid, © 
Thy foeman’s dread, thy people’s aid, 
Breadalbane’s boast, Clan-Alpiné’s shade! 
For thee shall none a requiem say ?— 

For thee, who loved the miustrel’s lay, 
For thees of Bothwell’s house the stay, 
The shelter of her exiled line,— 

E’en in this prison- house of thine, 

I?ll wail for Alpine’s honoured pine! 





RAO GRENIER aad 


«¢ What groans shall yonder valleys fill! 
What shrieks of grief shall rend yon hill! 
What tears of burning rage shall thrill, 
When mourns thy tribe thy battles done, 
Thy fall before the race was won, 

Thy sword ungirt ere set of sun! 

There breathes not claneman of thy line 
But would have given his life for thine, 
O woe for Alpine’s honoured pine ! 


‘¢ Sad was thy lot on mortal stage !—= 
The captive thrush may brook the cage, 
The prisoned eagle dies for rage. 

Brave spirit, do not scorn my strain ! 
And, when its notes awake again,’ 

Even she, so long beloved in vain, 

Shall with my harp her voice combine 
ind mix her woe and tears with mine, 
To wail Clan-Alpine’s honoured pine.” 


Rev. Jung, 1850r O We 
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We may just observe that the notes contain some amusing 
stories, with others that are dull, and shall now take our leave 
of Mr. Scott ; expressing a most sincere wish that his farewell 
address to his harp may not be more serious than the farewell 
addresses of poets usually are; and adding that we hope our 
plainly specified objections to parts of his poem, whether they 


be faults in the conduct of the plot or inaccuracies of diction, © 


will induce his numerous imitators at least to pause, ’ere they 
contribute farther to the wide corruption of our taste which 
is occasioned by such servility. We wish that we might rea- 
sonably imagine that their great original himself, animated by 
the noble hope of living in oe praises of posterity, would even 
fiow, in the full tide of his present fame and popularity, lend 
an ear to our admonitions! Then might he soar like his own 
eagle, and silence all his contemporaries : 


¢ The shrinking band stood oft aghast; 
At the impatient glance he cast ;— 
Such, glance the mountain eagle threw, 
As, from the cliffs of Ben-venue, 
She spread her dark sails on the wind, 
And, high in middle Heaven reclined, 
With her broad shadow on the lake, | 
Silenced the warblers of the brake.’ (p. too.) - 


— 





— 
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[ Article concluded from p. 57. } 
MaTHEMATICs and AsTRONOMY. 


: 0” an Improvement in the Manner of dividing Astronomical 
; Instruments. By Henry Cavendish, Esg. F.R.S.—In a 
‘ former Number, we have mentioned, and we trust with me- 
- rited commendation, Mr. Troughton’s method of dividing in- 
" struments, which was entirely original *. The author of the 
\ present paper, who, unhappily for scienee, is now no more, 
attempts to improve the method of dividing astronomical 
-instruments, by altering and amending the old instrument of 
division, the beam-compass. ‘The disadvantages of that jnstru- 
‘ment, and a slight notion ef the improvement, may bg appre- 
liended from the following extract : ‘3 
«© The great inconvenience and difficulty in the common method 
- @F dividing, atise from the danger of bruising the divisions by 
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putting the point of the compassinta them, and. from the difficulty 
of placing that point. mid-way, ‘between two scratches very. near 
together, without its slipping towards one of them, and it 19, this 
imperfection in the .common process, which appears to have 


_ deterred Mr. Troughton from using it, and thereby gave rise to the 


ingenious method of dividing, described in the preceding part, of 
this volume. This induced meé to consider, whether the’ aboves 


mentioned inconvenience might ‘hot be removed, by using a beam- 
-. compass with only one point, and a microscope instead of the other } 


and I find, that in the following manner of proceeding, we have no 
need of ever setting the point. of the compass into a division, and 
consequently that the great objection to the old method. of dividing 


is entirely removed.’ 


_ At the conclusion, the ingenious author says : 


* It is difficult to form a proper judgment of the conveniences 
or inconveniences of this method, without experience ; but, as far 
as I can judge, it must have much advantage, both in point of 
accuracy and ease, over that of dividing by the common beams 
compasses ; but it very likely may be thought that Mr. Troughton’s 
method is better than either. Whether it is or is not, must be left 
for determination to experience and the judgment of artists. Thus 
much, however, may be observed, that this, as well as his, is free 
from the difficulty and inaccuracy of setting the peint of a compass 
exactly in the centre of a division. It also requires much less 
apparatus than his, and is free from any danger of crror, from the 
slipping or irregularity in the motion of a roller ; in which respect 
his method, notwichstanding the precautions used by. him, is perhaps 
not entirely free from objection ; and what with some artists may be 
thought a considerable advantage, it is free from the danger of 
mistakes in computing a table of errors, and in adjusting a sector 
according to the numbers of that table.’ 


On a Method of examining the Divisions of Astronomical Instrua 


ments. By the Rev. W. Lax, A.M. F.R.S. Lowndes’s Proe 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge. —This is one 


of those papers which do not admit of easy abridgment; andj 
since it relates to an operation of which the justness and exe 
cellence must be determined by experiment, we .cannot. very 
safely pronounce a judgment on its merits. We recommend, 
however, a pernsal of it to those who invent and who employ 
astronomical instruments. r po! 
Continuation of Experiments for investigating the Cause of 
coloured concentric Rings, and other Appearances of a similar Nature. 
By William Herschel, LL.D. F.R.S.—In this long paper, we 


hhave-a continuation of former disquisitions'on the. seience. of 


physical. optics. Its chief object is to substitute, instead’of 
Newton’s principle of the Fits of easy Transmission and Re» 
flection, another principle, which consists’in what Dr. H. calls 


a critical separation of the rays of light. If we.look at a right 
O 2 prisms, 
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“prismy-in'a certain situation, a bow of a blue colour will be: 
‘seen. (See Newton’s Optics.) The rays of this colour are’ 
sepatated from thé rays of ‘the other colour; which, Newton’ 
says, ‘is effected by a different reflexibility: bat Dr.’H. ascribes 
the separation to their different refrangibility. At certain 
angles, the rays which constitute ‘the blue bow’ are separated 
from the rest : these Dr. H. technically and for distinction terms 
critical ; and the effect which he attributes to the oblique inci-” 
dences that have been given, he calls a critical separation.of the 
differently coloured rays of light. 

A prism and a lens will produce phenomena that are varied 
only by their peculiar forms. Dr. H. contends that the critical 
Separation of the colours, which takes place at certain angles of 
incidence, occasions all the phenomena of the blue and red’ 
bows, and of the streaks, rings, and other regular and irregular 
appearances, which occur in a prism; and accordingly that 
the same principle of critical separation will explain the phzno-’ 
mena of the Newtonian rings. In conclusion, he says: 


_ € In attempting to rescue the science of optics, from what has 
been so long considered as unsatisfactory for explaining the great 
question about the cause of the coloured rings, I have made use of a 
principle, the effects of which have so near a resemblance to those of 
the suppositious fits of ‘easy refléction and easy transmission, that the 
author of them might éasily be misled by appearances. But althougli 
the principle of a’ critical separation of the colours sibititinted for 
these fits, admits the reflection of sonfe rays at the same angles of 
incidence at which others are transmitted, yet since the Newtonian 
different refrangibility of light will account for these critical reflec- 
tions within glass, and the equally critical intromissions from without, 
we can have:no longer any reason to ascribe original fits to the rays 
of light, which in the first part of this paper they have already been 
proved not to possess, and which now, in all prismatic experiments, 
I have shewn are not necessary for explaining, appearances’ that may 
be accounted for without them.’ i * 

We do:no¢ wish hastily to deliver an-opinion om a doctrine 
which Dr..H. has apparently taken so much pains to establish : 
but we are at present embarassed by a question that has lately 
been put to.us; If coloured rings be owing toa critical separa- 
tion of the rays, and this critical separation takes place at cers 
“taim angles only, how happeris it that the rings of colours are 
seen in all situations ? 

On the Attraction of Homogeneous Ellipsoids. By James Ivory, 
4.M.—The' theory of the attraction of spheroids is intimately 
gonnected with several: important branches of. physical astro- 
nomy.; with the nature of the orbit described by a body revolv- 
ing round one’ ellipsoid, and disturbed by others; .with the 


figure of the earth ; and with the tides. In the vast pene 
erty 2 0) 
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of physical astronomy, scarcely any ground can be.specified:oa 
-which Newton-has not trodden. ‘The attraction of. corpuscles 
towards solids has been considered by him.in his 12th and 13th 
sections ; and theinvestigations and results belonging to spherical 
bodies, attracting with forces varying according to the law of 
the inverse square of the distance, are complete and satisfactory. 
‘In the same section, are given also theorems and methods for 
computing the attraction of particles towards salids of revolu- 
tion, in certain situations of those particles :——but our great 
philosopher no where generally determines the attraction.of .a 
‘particle towards a spheroid, the particle being placed: without 
or on the spheroid’s surface. The third corollary supposes. a 
particular situation of the attracted particle ; ; and in the second 
the particle is placed within the spheroid. 

In the learned commentary on the Principia of N éurton, Pere 
Jacquier* attempted to determine the attraction of a particle 
placed any where on the surface of a solid of revolution :—but 
the analytical resources of the age and of the commentator were 
not adequate to the soelution+; and it was Maclaurin who first 
gave a solution, synthetical, of the problem, in his: treatise de 
causa physicd Fluxus et Refluxus Maris. ‘This circumstance, 
for a time, gave to the synthetical or more properly the geo- 
metrical method, an apparent advantage over the analytical, 
even in abstruse and recendite investigations :—but, if Le Seur 
and Jacquier failed, subsequent mathematicians have by analy- 
tical processes established Maclaurin’s theorem, tegether with 
other theorems belonging to the same subject, and. of greater 
extent. In his treatise on Fluxions, which we believe appeared 
after the publication of the essay on the tides, Maclaurin again 
considered the subject of the attraction “ towards spheres and 
spheroids ;” and in article 653, he extended a result which was 
paca Ai for spheroids of revolution, to spheroids of which 
the sections are elliptical, The result, under the form of,a 
theorem, is this: “If two spheroids have their three principal 





- 


* Gorani has described Jacquier, at the age of ‘ninety, full of 
vanity, and of chagrin at the world’s ungrateful neglect of him, 
66  Faloux de souir de Pestime de ses contemporains, il ignora que pour y 
réussir il faut paraitre ne s’en pas soucier,”” &e. * Facquier aurot voule 
que Pon parlat sang cesse de lui; dés qu’on cessoit des "en occuper, il croyoit 
gu’on Pavoit oublié. I] se répandoit en plaintes ameéres sur ingratitude 
des hommes, et les addressoit indj:tinctment & tous ceux gui vouloient 
P écouter.” 

+ “ In Dissertatione Mac- Laurin, occurrit solutio synthetica Problematis 
de Figura Terre, quale illud proposueramus in Notis nostris ad Prop. xjx. 

uodque parum felici successu analytice solvere tentaveramus,” Kc. See 
anton p- 132. tom. 3. partt. Phil. Nat. Prin. | 
| O 3 sections 
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sechions described:round the same foci, their attractions.on the 
game point, situated in the prolongation of one of the-three axes;: 
will be respectively as their masses, : . 

_ “The gréat cultivator and lover of modern analysis, LaGrange, 
has in its language demonstrated Maclaurin’s results.; and in 
the mémoir which contains his démonstration, he has shewn 
that he could esteem the method and skill of the English ma- 
thematician.' “ J] faut avouer, (he says) que cette partie de Pouvrage 
ab M. Maclaurin est un chef-d euvre de Géometrie, qu’on peut com- 
paver aitout ce qu’ Archimede nous a laissé de plus beau et de plus 
tngéinieux.” — He also begins his memoir with stating that, in 
certain problems, the geometrical method of the antients, im- 
properly called synthesis, is superior to the algebraic analysis 
for its clearness, and for the elegance and facility of its solu- 
tions. 6 W en est méme (he adds) «pour les quels analyse algé- 
brique paroait en quelque sorte insuffisante, et ox il semble que'la 
amethode synthetique sow seule capable @atteindre.” It was not, 
therefore; either ignorance or neglect of the geometrical me- 
thod, nor was it a want of esteem for its cultivators, that in- 
duced La Grange to attempt the solution of the attraction of 
spheroids on principles and by processes which were purely 
analytical: but a persuasion, and a confidence, that the re- 
sources of analysis, ander his management, were fully adequate 
to the solution. Jacquier, we should now say, failed partly 
because he was not so much master of the analytical as Mac- 
Jaurin was of the geometrical metliod ; and partly because the 
Jearned commentator on the Principia attempted more. 

The resolution, however, of the general problem * proposed 
in the notes of the Principia, has not been achieved even by La 
Grange. In the Berlin Memoirs for 1773, the differential 
expressions for the attractions of corpuscles placed within, or 
on, the surface of an ellipsoid of which the equation is x*-+my’ 
-:nz* - h’ are reduced’ under very commodious forms ; and in 
the case in which the ellipsoid is a solid of revolution, that is, 
when the above equation becomes x? + m(y* + 2*) = 4%, it is 
campletely integrated. In the general case, that is, when m =n, 
the learned author, being unable to integrate, [and the inte- 
gration is still unaccomplished,} was contented with drawing 
from his transformed differential equations several curious in- 
ferences, and among them those at which Maclaurin had ar- 
rived.—If a, 2, c, be the co-ordinates of the attracted point, and 
p and qg two angles, then La Grange shews, and by a most 


7 oo 





* « Datd Fquatione curve cujuscumque que circa axem revolvendo 
solidum describat, invenire attractionem corpusculs sits in quocungue puncto 


superficiei ejus solidi.”” pp» 93. _— inte part 3. skilful 
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skilful analysis, that the attractions [elementary] in directions 
parallel to a, 5, c, are as ) rhe M4 








iV 
in which expressions, 


a f sin.’ p. ae "9 d p- dq. a f sin. p*. et A? ie BR 





sin. p. cos. pdgdg 
of N e | 


N = cos. *p + m. sin. *p. cos. *g + 2. sin. *p, sin. 7g. 


Now this expression for N involves neither a, 5, c, nor 43 and- 
since p, 7) are angles to a radius 1, it is plain that, if instead of- 
a, b,c, (the co-ordinates of the attracted point,) we substitute 
Ja, Ib, Icy the attractions on this latter point, the co-ordinates: 
of which are /a, /b, /c, will be represented by the three fornaar 
expressions, by merely writing /a, /b, ic, instead of a, &, e. 
Hence the distance of the points, and the attractions of the 
same spheroid on those points, (which are clearly in the same 
right line drawn from the centre,) are in the same ratio. The 
restricting condition, however, is that the points must aot be 
without the surface of the solid. | 

This is the first inference drawn from the differential exe 
pressions: a second is that, since 4 does not enter into. the 
expressions for the attractions, the integrals of the expressions 
will be the same, if 4 be altered, while m and # in the equa- 
tion x* 4- my* +nz’>=4* remain the same: but,. if merely 
h be changed, the altered equation will belong to the surface 
of a similar solid. Therefore two similar solids, of which the 
surfaces are represented by an equation of the form x*-+- my* 4 
nz*= h*, will attract equally a point placed within their sur- 
faces. It also follows that a hollow solid, of which the outer 
and the inner surfaces are similar, will not attract a corpuscle 
placed any where in its inner surface, 

Results similar to these, relatively to a sphere and a spheroid 
of revolution have been obtained by Newton: but here they 
are extended to spheroids, of which the principal sections are 
ellipses.——Maclaurin, however, had consi 
a spheroid on a point without the surface, not indeed any 
where placed, but in the prolongation of one of the axes ; and 
this case, algo, La Grange analytically solves’: but, stopped 
the great difficulties of the investigation, he does not extend his 
researches beyond this point. Indeed, in the memoir for 1773, he 


does not establish all Maclaurin’s theorems: for instance, that . 


. which is given in the 653d article of his Fluxions was not 
resolved by La Grange till two years afterward, in the Berlin 

Memoirs for 1775. This theorem we have already stated, 
Those who admire and cultivate the algebraical analysis cane 
not fail to be struck with the “— address and dextexity which 
: 4 were 





ered the attraction of . 
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were ‘displayed: by La Grange, ‘in the two memoirs above- 
mentioned, but still he is not the first author who, on grounds 
purely analytical, resolved Maclaurin’s theorems: ‘Thomas 
Simpson was the first ; and thé learned Italian himself acknow- 
leges this fact, though the admission does not perfectly satisfy 
us. ‘On trouve 2 la verité, (says La Grange,) dans les ouvrages 
de M. Thomas Simpson une solution purement analytique du probléme 
de M. Maclaurin, dans laquelle on ne suppose point que le spheroide 
elliptique soit 2 tres peu pres sphérique ; mais dun autre cote, cette 
solution a le defaut de procéder par le moyen des series, cé qui la 
rend non seulement longue et compliquée, mais encore peu directe et 
“peu rigoureuse.” —-We confess that the solution of Simpson is 
(which is principally owing to his diagram, ) a little complicated, 
but we cannot understand why it is either indirect or not rigor- , 
ous. Simpson finds the expression for the elementary attrac- 
- tion, and proceeds to integrate it by plain and direct processes. 
He uses series indeed, but this does not render his solution in- 
‘ exact nor merely approximate. He does not for the sum of the 
series take a few terms and neglect the others, on account of 
‘their: smallness ; if he had so done, his solution would not 
have been rigorous: but he employs series preserving the law 
of the formation of their terms; so that the result is quite as 
exact, although obtained with a little more use of the pen, as 
if the involved or undeveloped form of the series had been 
“adopted. Again, Simpson was not ignorant that his series would 
be represented ‘by an imp/:vit function, to use the phrase of 
foreign mathematicians: for he ‘himself states that he prefers 








. , 


es evolved form for. a . to the involved form, which 
ihe had given rules for finding in a previous part of his work ; 
‘and,'jn,a solution, he states that ‘ although the foregoing , | 
conclusions are exhibited by infinite serieses, yet the sums of 

those serieses are explicable by means of the arch of:a circle.” 
It would be somewhat departing from our purpose here to 
shew (but we could shew, if it were riecessary,) that, ‘by the 
introduction of. the: mentioned “ arch of a:circle,” the: expres- 
sions of Simpson for the attraction of a point ‘onthe surface of 
a spheroid are the same-as those of La Grange; arid:the same 
as those which La Place has given in the Memoirs of the 
Academy for 1782, and in his Mécanique chleste. - We do not 
‘mean to compare, either for’ elegance of demonstration ‘or for 
extent of research, Simpson’s investigations with those of La 
Grange: but it must not be forgotten that the former were 
. published twelve years before the latter. Simpson is frequently 
mentioned with reapect by the foreign mathematicians, nae - 
, ink, 
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think, scarcely ever with the testimony of sufficient commenda- 
tion. ‘We. shall -have occasion,. perhaps, at some future period, 
to expatiate on the ments of that original genius ; whiclt to: us 
appear not to be duly appreciated either abroad or in the country 
which had the honour of giving birth to him. 

It has been already mentioned that Maclaurin and La Grange 
have considered the attraction of spheroids on points without 
their surfaces, in particular. situations of those points. The 
general solution of the problem is attended with great analytical 
difficulties ; and we believe that La Place is the first author 
who surmounted them, which he has done in the Memoirs of 
- the Academy of Paris for the Year 1782*. In that paper, he 
first considers the attraction of spheroids on points on and 
within the surface; and, in fact, after the manner of La 
Grange: but, in consequence of his omitting or contracting 
several essential points of elucidation, not so clearly and satis- 
factorily as the latter mathematician. For the determination 
of the attraction of spheroids on points situated externally, 
La Place employs series. If f be the distance of a molecule 
(dM ) of the spheroid from the attracted point, then he assumes 


rs I _ If, moreover, a, 5, c, be the co-ordinates of the 


attracted point, and x, y, 2, those of the molecule, then f= 
V j (a—x)* + (b—y)* 4 (c—z)? ‘ : consequently, — 4" — 
os a 
[ ee = — x 2—*: but this latter expression 
denotes the force in a direction parallel to the co-ordinate a; 
£2 rf AA cde 
therefore — —- asi and similarly, —-—"-,— =~, express 
the attactions ‘parallel to 6 and c. La Place next assumes 
V =M.v, M being the mass of the spheroid; and he more- 
‘over assumes v= U(c) + U(1) + U2) + &c. He then proves 
that, in none’ of the terms of the series representing v, the 
quantity 4 (the semi axis of the ellipsoid) enters; conse- 


| dy dv" dv 
quently” the values of v, a3 Gp ate the 


same for all ellipsoids similarly situated. that have the same 








Md Oe dV 
excentricities: but Y= Mv: consequently + qa —M 


dv dV dv ‘ 
( =), gg M. ( <=) cc. Hence he obtains 





* The forms for the attraction of spheroids come, however, under 
‘his consideration in his ** Récherches sur plusieurs points du systéme du 
- monde,’ printed.in the Memoirs of the Academy for 1776. 

we | this 
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this remarkable theorem: ‘‘ The attractions of different elliptic 
spheroids, that have the same centre, the sarfie position of the 
axes, and the same excentricities, on a point placed externally, 
are to another as their masses.” 

This theorem enabled La Place to reduce the case of the. 
attraction of a point placed externally, to the case of a point | 
placed on the surface of a spheroid; fog the computing of 
which latter attraction he had preyiously found formule. ‘The 
reduction is thus simply effected‘ since the quantity 4 can be - 
varied at pleasure, let it be such that the surface of the spheroid 
to which it belongs shall pass through the attracted point: let 
it become 4’; then, since, as it has been already stated, the 
equation to surfaces of the second order is.x? + my? +22z°=h’, 
and since the co-ordinates x, y, z,, in this case become the co- 
ordinates a, 4, c, of the attracted point, we have a?+ mb‘ + n°’c* 
== 4” for the ellipsoid passing through the attracted point. 
Now the excentricities of the two ellipsoids are to be the same; 


di r) 
hence we have ——4*? = —~—}”, -— h? = —— bh; 
m m ‘ zt (3 








op Im I—n 
e Pe dns A* 

or, if ieee 

}** hs Be Bt 

yee i — ae? and consequently a? + Pye + 





b’* be put e’, e’*, we shall have m’= 


h’? ¢? ‘a sieshd- snag 
Tan * b’* for the equation of the ellipsoid pagsing 


through the attracted point; the attraction of which ellipsoid 
shall be to the attraction of the similar one, the equation to the 








surface of which is x*-- my? + nz*=/h’, as = ; re 
% 
b +b 7: | 
to 4. Tiki ; that is, as Mass (J’) to Mass (MM). 


The attractions of a point on the surface, as we have already 
stated, La Place had previously determined : in fact, if | 





oP ae we? . dx 
F S Figur (1 +x?) $ 
I—m” 12" 


= = 2 x? being equal to ; . 
from «== 0 to x =1, A’ a* being eq — rg ae 


then the attractions parallel to the directions of a, 5, c, are 
3aM’ E 36M <2) gcM' dF). 

7 Te (“a ’ a-. 
and consequently, according to the theorem, we have only ta 
change JM’ into M, in order to have the attraction of the 
spheroid whose Mass is MM on a point placed externally. 
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The skill of analysts is inefficient to exhibit the integral F 
under a finite form : we have no circular nor exponential nor 
algebraical function that represents it, except in a particular 
case A= a‘, Its value, then, must be computed from its ex- 
pansion into a series; and it is plain that this can be effected 
without great Iabour, when the spheroid is not much remote 
from a sphere, that is, when A, or A’, are small. 

Mr. Ivory justly remarks that the method of La Place, for 
determining the attraction on an external point, ‘is neither so 
simple nor so direct as to leave no room for perfecting the 
theory of the attractions of spheroids ;’ and the principal object 
of his paper is to establish, and without the use of series, a 
theorem resembling that of La Place, Mr. Ivory’s theorem is 
this ; 

‘ If two ellipsoids of the same homogeneous matter have the same 
excentricities, and their principal sections in the same planes; the 


attractions which one of the ellipsoids exerts upon a point in the 
surface of the other, perpendicularly to the planes of the principal 
sections, will be to the attractions which the second ellipsoid exerts 


upon the corresponding point in the surface of the first, perpendicu- 
larly to the same planes, in the direct proportion of the surfaces, 
or areas, of the principal sections to which the attractions are 


perpendicular.’ 

His ‘method may be thus described: If f be, what it is 
already described to be, the distance of the molecule from the 
attracted point; or, analytically, if f= | (a—x)? + (6—y)?-4. 
(e—2}* $5 and if f’ be what f becomes‘when —x is written 
for x, then the attraction in a direction parallel to the axis of 


x (A) = ff ds } y ae - i. Mr. Ivory then trans- 
forms this expression, after the manner which was originally 
taught by La Grange, and has since been adopted by La Place 
and Le Gendre, putting 

x = kh comp, y =k’ sin. p. cos.g, z =k” sin. p. sin.g 
and the above expression (4) for the attraction becomes 


A=EE’ ff sin.p. cos. p. dp. dq 13 ~— a 


Now let these pass through the attracted point, the surface 
of an ellipsoid, such as we hee already described in speaking 
of La Place’s theorem, that is, which shall have the same ex- 


centricities ; the equation to which ellipsoid will be 
ae 4. rr Re 
at Pee Tre = 
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A, /3 (4? +e’), vA (4>+e°7), being the semiaxes. We must 


now use these values, and substitute x, y, z, for a, 5, ¢, in the 
expressions for f and f’. The substitutions for a,b, cy are to 
be analogous to the substitutions for.x, y, x; that is, we must 
put a= h. cos. m, b= bh’. sin. m. cos.n, ¢=h”. sin. m. sina: 
The expressions for f and f’ will then involve the angles p, 9, 
m,n, and the axes 4, h’, 6”; hk, k’, k's and, by actual in- 
spéction of the expressions, it will appear that the quantities 
hb, h’, b” are alike concerned with the quantities k, £’, &: it 
thence follows, by interchanging the axes, that we shall have 
two expressions for f, and two expressions for f’; two ex 
pressions which, when evolved, are identical, but, when in- 
volved, are different. On this observation, Mr. Ivory’s method 
essentially depends : for in the formula | 7 


Ax=r R” ff si. p> cos. p. dp. dg {---+{ a 


b’ k. sin. p. cos. p. dp. dq expresses the base of a prism pf matter, 
of which the length is 2kx or 2%. cos.p; the prism being taken 
in the ellipsoid of which the equation is x?-+- k”? y° +. k” z?=2’, 
and the quantities f, f’, denoting the distances of its molecules 
from a point in the second ellipsoid, the co-ordinates of the 
porn being es 6, ¢, and the equation of the ellipsoid a’ + 4” 5 
* er h*. | ) 
pion if we take a prism in this last mentioned ellipsoid, its 
base being 4’ 4”. sin. p. cos. p. dp. dg, and its length 24 cos.‘p, 
then its attraction on a point in the first ellipsoid, the co-ordinates 
of the point being &. cos. m, k’ sin. m cos. n, k” sin. m sin. 7, 18 


A= ah" , sin. p. og dp. dq \-— >} 
in which expression, according to the double modes of ex- 


pressing f, /’, the quantity to be integrated is precisely the : 
ke" | 
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same as it was in the value of 4. Hence > = FF} 


which, in fact, proves Mr: Ivory’s theorem. 

This theroem is indeed comprehended within that of La 
Place, but Mr. Ivory has very dexterously avoided the tedious- 
and intricate processes which the learned Frenchman employs. 
Mr. I. frankly confesses that his method was suggested during 
the study of La Place’s work ; and, indeed, he probably would 
not have hit on his ¢ farther transformation,’ by which the | 
second ellipsoid was introduced, if La Place’s theorem had | 
not existed. Howeyer ingenious, therefore, the method be- : 
fore us is, it is in a great degree indirect ; it does not find out 
the theorem by a direct search. 
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-In the succeeding part of his paper, Mr. Ivory considers 
the attractions of a sphere and of spheroids on.points within 
and on their surfaces. He gives also the integral expressions 
for the attractions, when the spheroids are those of revolu- 
tion.’ “His processes are all conducted with great elegance 
and skill : but, as they lead to results which are not materially 
different from such as are already known on this subject, wé 
may. be excused from mentioning them. It will not be 
proper, however, since we have spoken of almost all the 
mathematicians that have written on the subject of the at- 
traction: of spheroids, to pass by M. Le Gendre. The 
researches of this learned foreigner are contained in the tenth 


volume of the papers of Sgavans Etrangers, and in the Me- 


moirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1788. In the first 
mentioned work, Le Gendre demonstrated analytically the 
theorems of Maclaurin; in the last, he pushed his researches 
farther ; and, by the aid of La Grange’s method of transforma- 
tion, he demonstrated, without great perplexity of analytical 
process, the case in which the attracted point is in the plane 
of two principal axes. This case comprehends that of the 
attracted point placed any where externally, the spheroid 
being a spheroid of revolution ; for we have only to suppose 
that the point is situated in the plane of a meridian, and that 
the meridia is one of the principal sections of the spheroid. 
After the demonstration of this theorem, Le Gendre de- 
monstrated that of La Place, without series indeed, but by 
processes of great intricacy and nicety. ‘This part, in our 
opinion, fully illustrates and shews the truth of Mr. Ivory’s 
observation, that much room is left for the improvement of 
the theory of the attractions of spheroids. M. Le Gendre is 
sensible of a want of due simplicity in his processes, but he 
justifies their complication on the ground of the extreme ‘dif- 
ficulty of the subject. In the conclusion of his memoir, he 
alludes to the various artifices of calculation which he found it 
necessary to employ, and observes that the problem is prob- 
ably one of those to which the synthetical method is not ap- 
plicable; since, to render the integration ‘possible, it seems that 
we have no other method than to decompose it, as he has 
done, into certain shells, or conical envelopes, the attraction of 
which envelopes requires an integration that is very difficult, 
and far beyond the ordinary means of synthesis. The 
problem, then, which in its simplest cases seemed to give to 
the geometrical method, under the direction of Maclaurin, a 
great superiority above the analytical, is in its most general 


form, according to Le Gendre, impracticable by any caer 
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' of solution that have been bequeathed to us by the antients, or 
that have been invented. by moderns according to the spirit 
and on the principles of their methods. Ag Rw. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUN E, 1810. 


POLITICS, 


Art. 8. A Letter to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., with a Criterion 
proposed to ascertain his Patriotism, and some Reflections on the | 
Subject of Reform. By a Country Gentleman. Svo, 28. : 


_ Hatchard, | 
PsRsons who are acquainted with the history of republics, and the 
fate of elective governments, will be desirous of trimming the boat 
of the British Constitution, so as to prevent its declining, too much 
on the side of democracy: but since the proportion of democratic 
ballast is only one in three, they need not alarm themselves. We 
mean not by this remark to say that caution, against democrats is un- 
necessary, and that popular leaders are to be more encouraged than 
feared. The fomenters of faction and tumult are odious: but every 
man who pleads the popular cause is not to be pronounced factious. 
Before this epithet is applied to Sir F. Burdett, his conduct ought 
to be fully examined ; and he ought not to be hastily reprobated as 
a man of a ‘light mind.’ This Country Gentleman regrets the 
commitment of Mr. Gale Jones, and admits that ‘ as much latitude 
as possible should be allowed to the people in canvassing the conduct 
of their representatives :’ but in granting this he virtually offers an 
apology for Sir F. B.’s late conduct, which resulted in a great mea- 
sure from the inconsiderate step of the Commons in shutting their 
gallery, on the commencement of the inquiry relative to the unfor- 
tunate Walcheren Expedition. When the supposed rights of the 
-people are outraged, nothing, is left but am appeal to the people, 
which should never be made in an intemperate manner.. The mode 
adopted by Sir Francis is not approved by the author, nor are any of 
his plans for reform. | 
e House of Commons, as at present sent and gonstituted, is here 
pronounced to be adequate to all purposes, and the borough-interest 
is rather vindicated than condemned. In short, the writer thinks that 
excessive taxation is a benefit, in one respect, as a check on luxury, 
(though the fact speaks et him, ). and that triennial parliaments 
are not to be desired. He concludes with advising the Baronet to 
renounce schemes of innovation, and to endeavour to uphold rather 


than to destroy the privileges of Parliament. Mo-¥. | 


Art. 9. Argument upon the Jurisdiction of the House of Commons to 
commit in Cases ef Breach of Privilege. By Chas. Watkin Wil- 


liams Wynn, Esq. M.P. 8vo. pp. 65. 28.6d. Budd. 1810. 
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In a plain and manly style, without affectation or verbiage, 


“OMr. Wynn endeavours to shew, from a long series of invariable 
“gage and unquestioned precedent, that the House of Commons is 


constitutionally invested with the power which was exercised by that 
assembly in the cases of Mr. Gale Jones and Sir Francis Burdett; 
and he farther undertakes to prove by reasoning a priori, that it is 
essential to the independence of both the deliberative bodies which 
enjoy a share in the English legislature, that such a privilege should 
be lodged in their hands. The tract is composed with remarkable 
temper, and might be considered as a grave collection of cases on the 
general subject of which it treats, unconnected with any temporary 
discussion, if it did not contam the following detection of a fallac 
in the statement of the honorable Baronet who has questioned this 
privilege, which we did not encounter without regret : 

¢ It is not a little singular, that Sir Francis Burdett, in quotin 
the case of Ferrers, from the publication of Mr. Hatsell, who 
copies the exact words ef Hollingshead, should have totally altered 
the most material fact in the case. 

‘ Sir Francis gives the following abstract. 

“In 1543, in the case of George Ferrers, who was arrested, and 
who, as well as being a Member of Parliament was servant to the 
King, on which account the Commons seem to have proceeded in a 
different manner, by sending their Serjeant at Arms, for the frst 
time, to relieve their member. This was resisted by the Sheriffs 
with violence: the Serjeant had his mace broke, and returned 
without the member; whereupon the Sheriffs werkt suMMONED 
Beroreé Kino, Lorps, and Commons, who referred their punish- 
ment to the latter, who sent them to jail.” | | 

‘ It is unnecessary here to remark, that there is no evidence 
whatever, that this was the first time that the House of Commons 


. sent their Serjeant to relieve a Member under arrest, or that it was 


done on account of his being the King’s servant,. as Sir Francis has 
been. led into these errors by Mr. Hatsell’s remarks; but the 
assertion, that the Sheriffs were summoned before King, Lords, and 
Commons is exclusively his own. | 

¢ Notrace appears of this fact, but, on the contrary, this part 
of the case is thus related in the book, from which Sir Francis 
professes to have taken it. , 

«¢ The Serjeant, having then further in commandment from those 
of the Neather House, charged the said Sheriffs to appear preonlys 
on the mofrow, by eight of the clock, before the Speaker of the 
Neather. House.” . sl 

© It is also to be observed, that in this case, the Commons alone 
took cognizance of the breach of their privileges, committing the 
two Sheriffs, and White, who occasioned the arrest, to the Tower, 
and the five officers, who executed it, to Newgate ; and that they 
refused the writ which the Lord Chancellor offered to grant for 
the delivery of their Member, upon the express ground, that all 


‘commands of the Lawer House were to be executed by their own 


authority.’ 


The 
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_ The general summary of Mr. Wynn’s observations is couched in 

the following terms: ce SY 
‘ That the House of Commons has, at all times, claiméd, 

exercised, and maintained the right of committing to custody, thos¢ 
who have, in any wayy infringed its privileges: especially the 
publishers of papers, reflecting upon the House itself, or any of its 
members for their parliamentary conduct. 

_ © That this right has been uniformly admitted, to its fullest extent, 
by the courts of Westminster Hall, and 1s recognised by statuté, as 
early as the reign of James I. 

~* That the propricty of its exercise, in cases of sufficient magnitude, 
bas been at all times justified, by our greatest statesmen and highest 
lega! authorities, and that it derives its origin from the same principles 
on which our government is founded, - 

‘ That the most effectual means, not merely of removing actual 

obstruction, but of upholding, by its own inherent authority, the 
character of its members, the dignity of its proceedings, and the 
independence of its deliberations, must necessarily be incident to an 
assembly. controuling the Ministers of the Crown, superintending 
the. integrity of the Courts of Justice, and exercising all its powers 
in the nameand on the behalf of the whole community.’ 
_ The satisfaction which we have derived from a_ perusal of 
Mr. Wynn’s very able pamphlet is enhanced by our knowlege of his 
efforts in Parliament to restore the House of Commons to that 
respectability of character, and that sympathy with the feelings 
of its constituents, without which its most vatuable privileges may 
become the mere instruments of ministertatoppression; and possessing 
which, the representative body might deridé every attempt to 
diminish their power or affect their reputation with the people at 
large. ‘The more complete its the proof that a duly constitutioned 
House of Commons ought to be intrusted with the privilege in 
question, the more impressive is the lesson to be drawn from the 
reluctance to submit to it, which we have lamented to see so 
generally displayed. 


Art.10. Reform without Innovation, or cursory Thoughts on the 
only practicable Reform of Parliament, consistent with the 
existing Laws and the Spirit of the Constitution. 8vo. 18 No 
bookseller’s name. 1810. 

With equal propriety, this little pamphlet might have been 
intitled, Neither Reform nor Innovation ; since its author proposes 
nothing essentially new, and nothing which would materially reform. 
He only recommends a strict enforcement of the Qualification Acts 
on the members of the House of Commons, during the occupation 
ofa seatinthat assembly. Great cry and little wool. 


Art. 11. 4 Letter from Fobn Bull to his Brother Thomas. 12mM0~ 
48 Hatchard. : 

This John Bull is no lover of mobs, no admirer of Sir Francis, 
and no advocate for reform, Things as they are are well enn. for 
im 3 
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ime his estimation reforming is a work fit only for fallen angels ; 
and he cautions the city against its demagogical venders of damaged 
articles and bad politics. John (this John) feels himself fat and comfort- 
able, notwithstanding the taxes ; and we take it for granted that he 
has substantial reasons for opposing alterations. 


Art.12. The True Briton, by way of Reply to Sir Fraticis Burdett’s 
Letter; addressed to the People of Great Britdin. Wherein the 
Rights of the House of Commons are clearly ascertained. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Hatchard. 

‘ Clearly ascertained’—by what? By the author’s poetry or by 
his prose, for we have both in this pamphlet? If the Baronet be not 
convinced by the one, he will certainly smile at the other. Though 
this True Briton finishes with his verse, yet, as it is the most striking 
part of his production, we shall give it the preference in point of 


notice: 


¢ The House-debates are read in every town, 
By may’r and justice, by farmer and by clown, 
What need addresses then t’ inflame the mind ? 
Why your own trumpeter prove to all mankind ? 
The Commons’ rights, should I presume to explain, 
Their own dignity they’re equal to maintain. 
To canvas more minutely these rights to find, 
By necessity’s stern law they’re best defin’d ; 
Of that necessity they’re presum’d to know, 
Nor any reference need, to courts below.’ 


This rickety. poetry expresses the author’s sentiments respecting 
the question at issue between the House of Commons and the Baros 
net: but in the preceding prose he has exhibited his argument to 
more advantage, though a want of precision is manifest throughout the 
whole. He contends that the House has not exceeded its privileges 
in the late arrests, and yet he talks of their ‘severity ;?-——~ he speaks 
of the Commons House of Parliament as ‘ virtually the whole body of 
the people,’ and thinks that it possesses ¢ all that purity and integrity 
which sltould ever distinguish it,’ and yet he does not deny the pro- 
priety of areform. The apie of Parliament are considered as 
absolute and undefined: but while such a dictatorial power is claimed 
by the Commons House, the necessity of that House being made a 
complete representation of the people is glaringly manifest. 


Art. 13. The Philosophy of Human Society, in its Origin, Progress, 


Mo-y. 


D 


Improveability, and present awful Crisis: not formed on the specue 


lation of History, but the Observations of real Life, in the Course 
of the most extensive Travels among the various nations of the 
Globe. Impressively addressed and specially applied to the Interests 
and Duties of every Class of the British People, to rouse their 
Energies in the Defence of Self, Country, Man, and Nature, from 
Revolutionary Barbarism. 8vo. pp. 104. 28. 6d. Egerton. 


1810. | 
After having travelled over this extraordinary production, we must 


confess our utter inability to render an account of it. Whether the 
Rev. Jung, 1810. P faule 
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fault be in the writer’s obscurity or in our dulness, we shall leave our 
readers to decide from a passage which is intended to cotivey an exe 
planation of one of his fundamental principles : 

_£ The laws of animal life, and those of chemical powers and affi- 
nities of matter, explain to man the all-important knowledge of self 
and nature, in their relations of truth or good, well-being or happt- 
ness; and reveal this single beneficent, all-sufficient, and omniscient 
truth, that matter or nature (for the’ words are synonimous) is con- 
stantly transmuting from a single mode of personal agency into the 
patiency of the whole sensitive system, by which good and evil are 
retributed in an incalculable ratio to all matter that has ever circulated 
in the human mode of existence | ; 

* To demonstrate the truth of this momentous law of nature, I will 
suppose the body of Bonaparte, or any other mode in a high state of 
action or agency, to weigh 150 pounds, subject to the sensation of 
half a pound of brain. These collective atoms, in the course of a 
few hours, days, or weeks, will be transmuted and separated over all 
the sensitive system, and recombined in the same system under the 
sensation of several modes, comprehending myriads of pounds of brain. 
Now, as sensation is apportioned to the quantity of brain, it is de- 
monstrable that the 150 pounds of matter, or agency of a single mode 
of man, like a wave in the water, is dispersed into all the waves of 
the pool or modes of life that have been agitated or tranquillized by 
its own quiescence or turbulence, and feels in the patiency of the pool, 
or whole system of animal life or sensation, the effects of’ its own pre- 
vious agency in an incalculably multiplicate ratio of good and evil 
in a single mode to good and evil in a whole system.’ 

The whole pamphlet (and it is not short) is in the same incompre- 





hensible strain. Lo ee 


Art. 14. Preparatory Studies for Political Reformers. Crown 8vo. 

pp 258. 6s. Boards. Baldwins. 1810. 

Although this work has more pretensions to erudition than * the 
Philosophy of Human Society,”? above mentioned, we can hardly 
expect that it will be more conducive to the diffusion’ of knowlege. 
The author declares that he has long since abandoned metaphysics, 
‘as a baseless fabric, where attainment is illusive and even useless :’ 
but in relinquishing the study, he has unfortunately not emerged 
from the confusion and obscurity which often accompany it, since we 
have seldom met with a tract more abundantly characterized by both 
these qualities. ‘The leading,idea in the book isthus explained: __ 

¢ The moral system of every society appears plainly to me to arise 
from its arrangement, its construction; or what may be called its 
erganic system. The motions of the political are divided, (surely 
not by accident, ) in analogy to those of the animal body : the arrahge- 
ments of economy, the circulation of wealth, are similar to the 
system of vessels which circulate the blood and lymph; and the organs 
which produce public ideas, opinions, intelligence, and will, are 
those principalities, those tithings, hundreds, &c. which, like the 
animal glands, are dispersed throughout the body, and connected 
with the common centre, and the effect of whose impressions on the 
general sensorium, are general ideas, opinions, judgment, and will.’ 


This 
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This is a specimen of the style and reasoning of the greatest part 
of the volume. It is divided into eleven chapters, or, as they are 
termed, ¢ studies ;’ the respective-titles of which are, Political Con- 
stitutions ; Metaphysics; Analogies; General Opinions of Political 
Constitutions; Kings; thé Church; Nobles; Representation of the 
People; Parties ; the Press; the Prince. j 

Where so much vagueness and perplexity prevail, it becomes no 
¢asy matter to convey an idea of the nature and object of a book. 
Neither is the importance of this publication such as to call for any 
lengthened examination. At intervals, indeed, the general heaviness 
of the composition is relieved by passages which are somewhat more 


~ explicit and: pointed, but they are short, and are soon succeeded 


by others which suggest the painful impression of learning misap- 
plied. We give the following short quotation as a favourable 
specimen : : 

‘ The necessity of the most liberal toleration in political states is 
analogous to that of the power of absorption in animal bodies. No 
structure caa be formed to preclude objections and dissenting opinions, 
as no natural constitution 1s free from extravasated humours. Ignos 
rant practitioners, like ignorant bigots, apply the knife and the. 
caustic, and they 2lways exasperate by endeavouring to extirpate the 
- wise states, like well-constructed bodies, gradually absorb 
them. 

¢ This doctrine has been obviously illustrated in England, since the 
Revolution of 1688. The government has enlarged the immunities 
and liberties of non-conformists. It has gradually di ainished and it 
would probably destroy the influence of sectaries, by the renuncia. 
tion of a few unintelligible and useless dogmas, and by granting those 
sectaries the utmost liberty required by them. The Roman Catholic 
religion has been preserved in Ireland principally by a species of perse« 
cution ; a system of perfect toleration would act like a system of absor« 
bents, and assimilate the whole population in the general constitution 


‘of the country. 


¢ We may affirm that no community can unite and act a8 a communi- 
ty, without a general toleration of dissenting opinions. Two men never 
agreed precisely in their‘opinions ; and if such disagreements were 
reasons of separation or hostility, no community would ever be 
formed. When a nation has adopted a system, produced in several | 
portions by several minds, there may not be an individual in it who is 
orthodox in all his principles and propositions.. If the system be the 
produce of a single mind, that mind alone may be orthodox, and 
every other individual may be an heretic. Such must be the absur- 
dity of excluding from nations one of the first principles of their 
association.’ | 
_ We have our fears that this production wil!:add another to the list 
of unsuccessful appeals. to the public; and that political reformers _ 
will continue to run their race without profiting by the author’s ad- _ 
monitions, D 


P 2 NOVELS. 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 15. Phe Woman of Colour. A Tale. 12mo. -2 Vols, 
| Black and Co. 1810. 
7 On our first perusal of this tale, we wished for a greater display of 
retributive justice in the events, until the fair author reminded us ‘that 
the best rewards of virtue and the severest penalties of vice are not de- 
pendent on external circumstances.—She is too apt to “express the 
' jests”’ -in italics, though some of them perhaps would never be 
*¢ smoked” without that illustration : but her style is easy and unaf- 
fected, and her story is interesting ; while the useful aim and good 
principles of the novel are deserving of commendation. ‘Mrs Bar. 


Art. 16, The Soldier’s Family ; or Guardian Genii. A Romance. 
By Anne Ormsby. 12mo. 4 Vols. 11.68, Boards. Crosby 
and Co. | 

~ Our readers will doubtless join with us in admiration of the early 

and heroic propensities of the first-born of this valiant family; who, 

at the age of ¢wo months, is introduced as delighted only with 
military emblems and exhibitions. By proceedmg, however, they 
will meet with other characters equally worthy of attention ; and, if 

keen devourers*of this kind of literary banquet, (whether messed by 

the day, month, quarter, or year,) they may in these four volumes 

find enough to stay their stomachs, at least, though not to spoil their 

appetites. . d 

Art. 17. >Ellen; Heiress of the Castle. By Mrs. Pilkington] 12mo. 6 | 

3 Vols. 128. Boards. Crosby and Co. | | 

To those, and they are not few, who relish accounts of extrae 
ordinary adventures, without Lestowing a moment’s attention on the 
manner in which the events are effected, these volumes of Mrs. Pil. 
kington will prove entertaining. To us, who cannot help inquiring 

a little about probabilities, it is a curious as well as a gratifying cir- 

cumstance to find that the fair author, although in the grand out- 

line of her story, and in the vigour of her flight, she disdains all those 
trammels which would confine her to the semblance of reality, is 
nevertheless very careful, in matters of minor importance, to guide 
herself according to the exact rules of propriety. 

On the whole, we must allow that (to use a favorite expression of 
her own,) ‘ the being,’ whose pen has traced the above volumes, has 
sometimes amused us, though she has proved unentertaining at 


others. . CO: 


Art. 18. The Abissinian* Reformer, or the Bible and the Sabre, 

By Charles Lucas, M.A. 12mo. 3 Vols. Richards. 

We are here presented with a strange medley of characters; which 
sometimes afford tolerable specimens of the author’s adroitness in ma- 
naging them. He often talks of the force of his satire, and not unfre- 
quently threatens the reader with its application. Perhaps some latent 
venom lurks in one of his passages in which he transforms an Egyp. 
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tian Bey into an English Baronet. Has this metamorphosis any allusion 
to the celebrated change in Harleguin’s Invasion, in which the motley 
herd, with a flourish of his lathy sword, converts a bench of worthy 
magistrates into a batch of wheedling old women? We only venture 
to surmise that such may be the case, without daring to decide on 


' whose back the lash ‘is intended to fall. 


Art. 19. The Benevolent Monk; or the Castle of Olalla. A 
Romance. By Theodore Melville, Esq. s2mo. 3 Vols. 
138. 6d. Boards. Crosby and Co. 

It has been justly observed that a principal duty of a critic, in ree 
viewing a book, is to “ tell what it is about.’? Now we have really per- 
used this book, but cannot perform that duty ; since its flowery descrip- 
tions, horrible adventures, mysterious occurceaces, and various dismal 
et cetera, have so pressed on us, that we are totally overwhelmed. 
Gladly indeed do we reach the conclusion, where the author has kindly 
let us into his secrets, and eased our overburthened minds. So 
striking are his developements, and so wonderful his discoveries, that 
we are almost tempted to endeavour to display some of them, but we 


‘are conscious that we cannot do them justice. — No—let our readers, 


like ourselves, toil through the labyrinth, that they may enjoy the 
pleasure of their extrication. : 


Art. 20. Gabriel Forrester ; or the Deserted Son. By T. P. Lathy. 
t2mo. 4 Vols, Oddy and Co, 

We opened these volumes with some hopes of being gratified by 

the perusal of them: but the indelicacy of description, and the inele- 


C- 


0: 


gance of language, which they so often betray, oblige us to observe | 


that they are by no means calculated to benefit those into whose 
hands they are most likely to fall. | 


Art. 21. Drelincourt and Rodalvi; or Memoirs of two noble Fami- 
lies. By Mrs. Byron. 12mo. 3 Vols. 128. Boards. Mawman. 
Thetitle-page ofthis work seemed to threaten us with atale ofhorror, 

and the preface added to our fears. We were happy, however, to findthe 
author speedily indulging in a sportive rather than a terrific humour 5 
and to mect also some just reflections, arising naturally from the 
scenes pourtrayed by the fancy of the writer. After a succession of 
occurrences, during which both the hero and the heroine of the story 
are released from their worldly afflictions, the surviving personages 
are dismissed with a fair prospect of future enjoyment, : 


LAW. 


Art. 22. 4 Compendious Digest of the Statute-Law, comprising the 
Substance and Effect of the most material Clauses in all the Publie 
Acts of Parliament in Force within Great Britain, from Magna 
Charta in the Ninth Year of King Henry IIT. to the Forty-eighth 
Year of His present Majesty King George III. inclusive. The 
3d Edition. By Thomas Walter Williams, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, London, Barrister at Law. 2 Vols. 8vo. Kearsley. 
1809. 

The utility of a work of this kind, to the profession and to the 


‘public in general, is too obvious to need illustration, To magistrates 
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it will prove particularly convenient, as a ready guide to the vast and 
‘growing number of enactments, which affect their innumerable. and 
Nomplicated functions. Mr. Williams’s production has long been 
known, and has for some time been out of print. ‘This new edition, 
therefore, continued to the last year, and corrected by himself, will 

.,3 be acceptably received. J Jo. 


Art. 23. Reports of Cases on Appeal from Scotland, decided in the 
House of Peers. Wol. I. containing the Period from the Union 
in 1707, to the Commencement of the Reign of George II. By 
David Robertson, of the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 
8vo. pp. 659. il. cs; Butterworth. 

This valuable publication is introduced by an elaborate preface, in 
which the practice of appeals to Parliament from the decision of the 
Scotch ordinary courts in modern times is distinctly traced, and lumi- 
nously discussed.—The plan followed by tne compiler is thus stated 
by himself; viz. “to give a statement of the circumstances involving 
each case, and of the proceedings leading to the interlocutors appealed 
from ; to give these interlocutors with their dates as correctly as they 
can be learned from the original cases; and to ascertain from the 
journals of the House of Lords, where this can be done, what in- 

' terlocutors were appealed from in every cause, with their dates ; if the 

case depends upon matter of argument in law, or of construction, to 

give the heads of such argument : where it depends on disputed facts, 

it has been considered unnecessary in most instances to detail these 

disputed facts ; the judgment is then given as stated in the journals. 

This arrangement has only been varied where reasons appeared re- 

quiring such alteration.. On the margin are given references to the 

printed collection of decisions, in which particular cases are reported 

with a short abstract of each case. At the end of each number, the 

names of the counsel which appear to the original cases, are stated, 

and such other observations are added as have occurred on that parti- 

cular case.’ This plan seems to have been executed with the care and 

diligence which its importance merited. The statements which make 

up this volume do not interest the advocate alone, but present much 

that deserves the attention of the jurist, the historian, and the antie 

quary ; most of them also claim notice as compositions distinguished 

by perspicuity and conciseness. _ | Jo. 


Art. 24. 4 Series of Letters to a Man of Property, on the: Sale, 
Purchase, Lease, Settlement, and Devise of Estates. By Ed- 
ward Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at 
Law. 8vo .pp.525. 5s. Boards. Harding. 18cg. 

The present is the most amusing law- production which ever fell in 
our way It proceeds in an uniform easy flow, abounds in lively 
turns, and is seasoned with piquant anecdotes. ‘Truly glad should 
we be to see Tidd and Wyatt, Mitford aud Chitty, dressed out in 
-the same easy and attractive attire. There would then be some chance 
of occasionally finding a law-book in the hands of even the most 
fashionable of the youths in our Inns of Court. 

From the specimen now before us, we are warranted in concluding 


‘that, if Mr. Sugden, instead of pursuing the most forbidding weer 
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-ef.a dry and plodding profession, had devoted himself to letters, he 
. would have excelled in productions of wit and humour. | His letters 
‘to a man of property contain the marrow and essence of the elaborate 


and valuable treatise on the law of Vendor and Veudee ; and although 


:he strictly confines himself to the superficies of his subject, his pages 


exhibit unequivocal proofs of extensive knowlege, sound judyment, 
and singular acuteness. — It is remarkable, however, that this. well 
written tract should be headed by an incorrect titleepage, in which 


lease and devise are made to bear the sense of /easing and devising,s = Jy, 


POETRY. 


Art. 25. The Rise, Progress, and Termination of the O. P. War, in 
Poetic Epistles, or Hudibrastic Letters from Ap Simpkins in 
Town, to his Friend Ap Davies, in Wales; including all: the 
best Songs, Placards, Toasts, &c. &c. which were written, 
exhibited, and given on the occasion ; with Lllustrative Notes. 
By Thomas Tegg. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Tegg. 

Never was fun more alive than in this very singular and pro- 
tracted contest between the O. P.s and the Managers of the New 
Covent Garden Theatre ; and never perhaps was popular displeasure 
exercised with more zeal or in a more harmless manner. In no 
other country in Europe could such a scene have been exhibited ; 
and the forbearance of the Government, in leaving the people to settle 
this business in their own way, together with the playful though bold 
and uproarious conduct of the populace, display at once the promi- 
nent features of the British constitution and the British character. 
Here were manifestetd the spirit of determined resistance without acri- 
mony, noise and clamour without disloyalty, resolute perseverance with 
every symptom of playfulness and good humour, and victory was no 
sooner obtained than it was used in the most generous manner. 
John Bull, though in the utmost rage, never lost his temper ; system 
and wit prevailed in his apparent madness ; and the chief weapons 
which he employed were furnished from the armory of fun. So 
unique a contention would not have had its proper finale, had not its 
history been humorously written. Mr. Tegg, being of this opinion, 
has obligingly volunteered himself as the historian of the O. P, War, 
and from the mode in which he has executed his task we ma 
venture to say that it could scarcely have fallen into better hands. 
His Hudibrastic letters are adapted to the occasion; and it is ime 
possible not to be amused by the easy manner in which he relates every 
circumstance of this grand row, as well as by his collection of the 
placards, parodies, &c, which are here brought together. Suppose 
ing that Ap Davies in Wales would not be very tastidious on the 
score of rhymes, his correspondent in London is not very nice 
in this respect ; but the verse trips along on. ‘‘ the light fantastic 
toe,”’ and 1s quite in character with the O P. dance. Mr. Tegg 
has preserved all the humorous songs which were composed on the 
occasion; and by his account of this theatrical rumpus, and by putting 
Mr. Serjeant Best’s pleading intorkyme, &c. &c. he has made an amus- 
ing little volume. 1t is well known that Loyalty was the.order of the 
day ; and that the O. P.s always ele appearance of a, 
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by never failing to sing ‘¢ God save the King.” Even:when they 
were most provoked by the appearance of Jew Boxers and Bow- 
street officers, they managed matters with dexterity, and in addition 
to the loyal air they sung in full chorus a parody of it. We shall copy 
that part of the 8th letter in which this is introduced, as a specimen 
of Mr. Tegg’s Hudibrastics: | : 


¢ And now a gentleman thought fit 
To cut a figure in the pit. 
Having stood up—he gioan’d—he hiss‘d, 
And *gainst the Hebrews shook his fist— 
His friends around he then address’ 
In language not the very best : — 
‘¢ To Bow-street I expect, bye and bye, 
To go—but not a pin care I~ 
No=— here’s my bail —who cares, my boys j= 
Let them be d—d, we’ll make a noise.” 
These words afforded great delight, _ 
And still he groan’d with all his might. 
As printed bills about were thrown, = 
He stoop’d, and having pick’d up one, 
Which was a parody upon “ 
God save the King—this gentleman 
To sing it loudly thus began :— 


‘¢ God save great Johnny Bull, 
Long live our noble Bull, 
God save John Bull, — 
Make him uproarious . 
With lungs like Boreas, 
Till he’s victorious, 


God save John Bull. 


¢¢ © Johnny Bull be true, 
Oppose the prices new, 
And make them fall ; 
Curse Kemble’s politics, 
Frustrate his knavish tricks, 
On thee our hopes we fix, 
Confound them all! 


&¢ No private bowes let 
Intriguing ladies get-— 
Thy right John Bull ; 
From little pigeon-holes 
Defend us jolly souls. 
And we will sing by goles, 
' God save John Bull!” 


¢ Indeed, this little piece of wit 
Was highly relish’d by the pit. 
Nay; all the house—I understand, 
The singing of the song was plann’d ; 
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-~Be that, however, as it may, 

They then rose up to go away 3 
And three loud cheers now being given, 
They left the house about eleven. 
Part of the /Voodman now I saw here, 
October ten—the Village Lawyer 
Was ’mid confusion represented— 
All hearing then the noise prevented ; 
For not till the half price were in .¥ 
Did the hostilities begin. 
At first, indeed, each word was heard, 
And every actor loudly cheer’d. 
Some of the songs too were encor’d, 
Soon after though they hiss’d and roar’d— 
But till the mal-contents came in, 
The house indeed was very thin. 
The Jews now added to th’ uproar 3 
They were admitted as before, 
This vex’d John Bull—he rais’d a shout 
Of turn the fighting Hebrews out { 
On the placards too now they wrote, 


‘¢ John Bull the fighting Hebrews smote.”’ F 


The songs which are not included between turned commas we are 
justified in supposing to have been composed by Mr. Tegg himself. 
They shew how zealously he engaged in the O. P. contest, and 
manifest a species of humour which was adapted to the purposes of 
this warfare of the populace against the managers, which continued 
for sixty-six nights. Mo-y. 
A..t. 26. Magna Charta and Sir Francis Burdett. A Poem. By 

an Elector of Westminster. 4to. 18. All Booksellers. 

As this composition, by a misnomer of the author, is called a 
poem, we are forced into the error of placing it in the class of 
poetry, though in fact it is only prose, printed with an unnecessary 
waste of margin, to resemble verse. E. G. 

¢ Adopting the policy and language of 
Their predecessors to decline a measure, 
They had asserted as essential to 
The safety of the kingdom.’ 


This elector calls indeed on his Muse to ‘ sing triumphant the 
man,’ who caused , | 
¢ The rights of Englishmen to be respected ;? 
but, like the god Baal, she was on a journey, or too fast asleep to 


be waked by his invocation, and therefore Sir Francis receives from 
this zealous constituent no poetry by which he can be flattered. pe 


@ 


MILITARY and NAVAL AFFAIRS, 


Art. 29. 4 Treatise on Naval Tactics ; containing a new and easy 
Mode, whereby every Evolution that can be performed by Fleets 
gt Sea may be represented to the Eye ; with the Time it will 

\ take 
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take to perform any Manceuvre for every Rate of Sailing, with. 

out the smallest Calculation; also, Rules for forming at once the 

nearest Line of Incidence to chase a Vessel in any Situation, The 
whole serving to explain the Theory and develope the Practice 
of Naval Evolutions. By Captain John Hamstead, of the Royal 

Navy. 4to. pp. 130. and Six Plates, with an Atlas Folio 

‘Traverse-Board, and Box of Figures. sl. 5s. Kearsley. 

So few publications on nautical subjects exist in our language, 
and we are so dependent on French authors for information on this 
most important science, that, even were no originality displayed in 
the work now before us, we should be disposed to bestow praise on 
the author for his laudable endeavours to serve his country in this 
manner, when he was less actively employed in its behalf. His 
production, however, is intitled to considerable commendation for its 
ingenuity, and is worthy of attention, though liable (we conceive) 
to some objections. Its design is so far attained, that those who 
can afford to purchase it, and have patience and industry sufficient to 
perform the various evolutions in naval tactics, may certainly do this 
with effect on the tables which accompany the volume: but we fear 
that few juvenile officers will be able to profit by ita instructions, 
on account of its high price ; while those who have experienced the 
practice will rarely be induced to study the theory. 

Captain H.’s principal merit, we think, consists in the construc- 
tion of his Traverse Table ; which is so divided that the- stations of 
the ships are marked by the several distances spaced on the board, 
their bearings being also denoted by an imaginary compass ; and 
the time which each movement occupies is seen by the boundary of 
the board, the upper part pointing out the hours from noon, and 
the side boundary denoting the minutes.) Any number of ships may 
here be so disposed as to perform every evolution. The stations or 
distances of the ships from each other are 300 yards, which will 
allow a cable’s length between them. Every movement occupies 

minutes, at the rate of three miles and a half per hour ; and when the 

eading or any other ship commences an evolution, the time-keeper 
is put forwards 3 minutes to denote the execution of the first move- 
ment ; or rather the time elapsed before the next ship astern oc- 
cupies the place which the leader has quitted: in like manner, it is 
advanced 3 minutes for every future movement, until the evolution is 
erformed. The separate bearings of columns, divisions, leading 
ships, &c. may be readily ascertained at any moment during the 
Operation. ‘ 

The most intricate part of the work is that which relates to 
re-forming the line after a change of wind,; and though the subject 
has been repeatedly treated by French authors, we fear that nothing 
but practice and the coup d’eil can effect that operation. Part 
the 3d, in which the reader is madegby way of exercise, to perform 

an action between two flects, att to denote the casualties and 
damages by drawing lots, is purely theoretical—Captain Hamstead 
rofesses to accomplish his object without rendering ¢ the smallest 
calculation’ necessary : but in .p 12. some little labour of this kind 


is requisite, in order to ascertain the bearings of distant ~~ 
ps e 
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The rules for forming the line of incidence cannot fail to be in. 
structive to young officers. Py 
The principle laid down, (or rather recommended, for it is not new,) 
of attacking a part of the enemy with the whole force, is perfectly 
.sound, and consistent with modern practice, not only in naval tactics 
but ‘in military operations ; in which its efficacy has been so fatall 
evinced by the subjection of all Europe. , +Rib* 


Art. 28. Facts and Observations explanatory of the Conduct of Captain % (2.2. 
| Foskett, of the t<th Light Dragoons, as one of the Seconds in 
a Duel in the Year 1506, together with Testimonials from the 
Field Officers under whom he has served. 8vo. 1s. Stock- 
dale, jun. r 
Recent proceedings in the House of Commons have made the 
public acquainted with the case of Captain Foskett, and the grieve 
ances of which hé complains. The last decision of that House 
has clearly shewn that they do not chuse to interfere in a question of 
this nature ; but we think that the Captain acted properly in pub. 
lishing this statement ; and though it failed to induce that. branch 
: ‘of our legislature to grant him relief, the very satisfactory testi- 
7 monials which it contains will probably redeem his character in the 
eye of the world from the aspersions which had been thrown on it. 
In this case, it must be a necessary conclusion that he has been 











hardly treated, and ought to obtain redress : but the affair, we find, 
has terminated otherwise ; Captain Foskett has yielded to the 
obstacles which have oppos.d him, and the Gazette of Saturday, 
F 23d June, has announced that he has retired from the service. G.2 
ig CATHOLIC QUESTION. est 
f Art. 29. Substance of the Speech delivered by Lord Viscount Caste 
A reagh, on the 25th May, 1810, upon Mr. Grattan’s Motion for a 
l Committee to take into consideration the Roman Catholic Peti- 
. tions: to which are annexed Copies of the Original Documents 
‘ therein reterred to. vo. pp. 51. 23. Stockdale jun. 
J This speech is intitled to notice on two accounts, first as it con- 
P tains arguments in favour of the Veto being lodged with government, 
» and econdly as it discusses the subject of.the pledge, said to have 
bd been given to the Catholics at and since the Union. Respecting the 





is first ot these points, Lord C. adverts to the immediate dominion which the 

Pope possesses over the Catholics of Ireland, and to the unavoidable 

danger of that dominion to the state, unless the communication 
between the see of Rome and the Irish Catholic church be made 
through the medium of the government ; and he then asks ** Why is 
the British government alone, of all the powers of Europe, to remain 
exposed to a danger, against which it has been the invariable policy 
of all other states, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, to pro- 
y) vide ?? His Lordship accuses*the titular Bishops of having 
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d departed from their engagement of allowing to the King a veto 
d ou the appointment of the Catholic Bishops, and puts to them this 
t farther question; ‘ Whether they mean to describe themselves as such 
seperatists from the whole body of the Roman Catholics of Europe, 
that, consistently with the principles of their religion, they cannot 
@ 


eater jato any ¢onnection with the state wnder which they live 2’ 
This. 
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This question comes very fairly from a speaker on Lord C.’s 
side of the debate: but, on the other hand, it merits consideration 
‘whether the allegiance of the Catholic Bishops cannot be as well 
secured by a kind of homage to the Sovereign for temporalities, as 
well as by an interference with religious scruples and prejudices. 
This nobleman reasons adroitly, though not conclusively, on the 
! subject of the Veto ; but on that of the pledge we cannot think that he 
' 4s satisfactory: for though he quotes a private document, transmitted 
by Lord Cornwallis’s order to Lord C., in which we are assured 
that ‘ a prudent reserve’ had been maintained by the Irish Cabinet 
towards the Catholics, and that © no declaration had been made 
to them on which they could raise any expectation’, it does appear 
from the note delivered by the Marquis Cornwallis (when Lord 
Lieutenant) to Dr. Troy, as ccnveying his own sentiments on 
occasion of the secession from office of Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, &c. 
that the Marquis thus expressed himself: ‘ should the Catholics 
- be sensible of the benefits they possess, by having so many charac- 
ters of eminence pledged not to embark in the service of Government, 
except on the terms of the Catholic privilege being obtained,”? &c» 
It is true that in a subsequent note on this point to Mr. Plowden 
the Marquis says, *‘ if I made use of the word pledged, I could 
only mean that, in my own opinion, the ministers, by resigning 
their offices, gave a pledge of their being friends to the measure of 
Catholic emancipation ;’’ and in another note he adds, ** I had on no 
occasion any authority for making use of the word pled, ed, but the act 
of resignation.’?>—Surely this act must be regarded ae a sort of pledge ; 
for if Mr. Pitt and his colleagues had not considered themselves as in 
some degree bound to the measure of emancipation, why should its. 
failure have impelled them to resign? If the Catholics, moreover, 
laced an undue weight on Lord Cornwallis’s expression, coming as 
it did from him in his official situation, though it was contained tn a 
paper which perhaps was not strictly an official document, we cannot 
see that they were very blameable. , Moy. 


Art. 30. An Elucidation of the Veto, ina threefold Address to the 
Public, the Catholics, and the Advocates of the Catholics in 
Parliament. By the Rev. J. Milner, D, D. F.§. A. &c. 8vo. 
as. Keating, &c, 1810. | , 
If Lord Castlereagh’s speech, just mentioned, was an object of 

‘consequence, so also much importance attaches to this pamphlet, 

as proceeding from the pen of a learned Catholic Bishop and the 

agent of the Irish Catholic prelacy, and pn account of the clear 
and spirited manner in which it is written. The views of the conscien» 
tious Catholics of Ireland, relative to the spiritual supremacy of the 
Pope, and to the much agitated question concerning the admission 
of a Protestant government to a controuling power in the appoint- 
ment of their Bishops, are here fully represented ; and the arguments 
_ of Dr. Milner, when coupled with the fortitude which he displays in 

.their avowal, are calculated to impress all those to whom they are 

distinctly addressed. if hitherto much misapprehension has pre- 

vailed concerning the Veto, it is impossible, after a careful perusal 


of this elucidation of the subject, that such misapprehension can 
| | remain, 
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remain. When on the first agitation of the question it was men- 
tioned that the Catholics were disposed to yield a negative power 
to government, in the appointment of their Bishops, nothing more 
was meant, we are told, ‘ than such a power as was sufficient to 
prevent disloyal and seditious candidates from being consecrated.’ 
Proper and adequate explanations, however, on this point, did not 
take place at the commencement of the business; in consequence of 
which, while the British Ministry supposed that they had obtained 
a pledge on the score of the Veto from the Catholics of Ireland, 
that body loudly complain of being deceived with respect to the 
Union. Now, all doubt is removed. The general committee of the 
Catholics of Ireland have resotven ** that, as Irishmen and as 
Catholics, we never can consent to any dominion or controul 
whatsoever, over the appoint ment of our prelates on the part of the 
erown, or of the servants of the crown;” and Dr. M. has boldly 
declared his determination ‘ rather to give his blood, than to give an 
uncatholic Sovereign either power or influence in any part of the 
Catholic church.? So far the Irish Catholic prelates are decided 
in theis refusal of the Veto to an uncatholic government, and proclaim 
their resolution to sustain any privation or persecution, rather than 
accede to a proposal so hostile to the principles of their religion. 
The assertion of Lord Castlereagh in his speech, that the Catholi¢ 
Church has in other countries submitted to interferences, similar ' 
to those’ which are asked by the British government, in the appoint- 
ment of Catholic Bishops, Dr. M.. pointedly denies. —We have been 
always aware of the objections of the Catholics to this measure ; and 
we flattered ourselves that, by a liberal provision for the Catholic 
Clergy from the state, all difficulties on the score of religious pre. 
judices and disaffection would be removed, Dr. M , however, s:ems - 
to dash tothe ground the hopes which we had derived from this 
quarter, by .quoting the very resolution of his brethren of the 
prelacy, ‘* that we neither seek nor desire any other earthly consideratioa 
for our spiritual ministry to our respective flocks, save what they 
may, from a sense of religion and duty, voluntarily afford us ;”? and 
at p. 36,7, he tells us that ‘ the proposals of an endowment the Catholic 
Bishops have very wisely declined.’ Is there, then, no prospect of 
accommodating this politico-religious business, to the satisfaction of 
both parties? In spite of these resolutions and declarations, may | 
not Catholic Bishops still be attached to a Protestant Government 2 
Though these prelates neither seek nor desire temporal favours from the 
state, and decline the proposal of endowments, we know the English 
translation of Nolo episcopari ; and,we would fain believe, from the milde 
ness of the terms, not seeking, nor desiring, and declining, that, if the meae 
sure of endowment of Catholic Bishops was handsomely conducted, it. 
would be a boon which they would not refuse : since homage might be 
done to the Sovereign for this temporality, in a way which would’ 
not, we should suppose, outrage a4 of their religious principles, 
We cannot imagine that the Catholics will submit to what they 
consider as religious bondage, for the sake of obtaining civil liberty : 
but they will surely have no objection to obtaining from the govern- 
gacat something in aid of the support of their religious pastors. a 
5 they 
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they not allow the government to endow the Catholic College 
ef Maynooth ? | : , =. 
Addressing himself to the parliamentaty advocates of the Catholics, 
and particularly to Lord Grenville, Dr..M. asks on what grounds 
of justice or reason they fancy that the crown has a right to int rfere | 
in the appointment of Catholic Bishops ?- . 
¢ Speaking to them as Protestants, I say you do not acknowledge 
the existence of Catholic Bishops, neither in any of your public acts, 
nor even, by courtesy, in the intercourse of private life. In fact, what 
is a Bishop? A Bishop with you is a clergyman, enjoying by royal 
favour and holding from the state an ample revenue, a noble palace, a 
seat and voice in the great council of the nation. Over all these things 
I grant that you, as legislators, have a right of controul. But what is 
a Catholic Bishop? He is a clergyman who exclusively’ administers 
two sacraments, Confirmation and Holy Orders, neither of which you 
acknowledge to be sacraments; who gives Catholics leave to eat meat ... 
on days of abstinence, which you are persuaded they may lawfully do f 
without his leave ; who authorizes other clergymen to forgive the sins : 
of the truly contrite, which you maintain he has no power to do. Now 
if these are all ideal things, mere phantoms of the imagination, what 
have you to do with them, to interfere in the djrection of them, any — 
more than you have to interfere with the election of the queen of the: 
fairies, or with the hierarchies of the sylphs and gnomes ?” 
We need not discuss the question relative to.the Pope, because on 
this head the Catholics are as inflexible as on that of the Veto. In- é 
deed, we have not space for entering into this consideration ; but we © 
cannot close this article without taking some notice of the account 
which Dr. Milner gives of Catholicism as a Kingdom not of this 
world, ‘This learned antiquary is not ignorant that instances could. 
be adduced from the pages of history, in which the Catholic Church 
roceeded in a manner very unlike a Kingdom not of this world. 
With the tone of Dr. Milner’s addresses to the public, our readers 
are already acquainted. In our account of his Letters On the Vulgar 
Opinions concerning the Irish Catholics, (see M. R. Vol. lix. N.S. p.87.) - Ay. 
we have sufficiently exhibited his character as a writer. Mo-y. 


Art. 31. Observations on the Roman Catholic Question. By the Right - 
Hon. Lord Kenyon. 8vo. pp. 87. 38. Stockdale, jun. 
Proportioned to our respect for sincerity and good intention, must 
be our regret whenever we find ,those excellent qualities inlisted in 
support of what we conscientiously consider as the cause of bigotry 
and intolerance. It is really a mortifying disappointment to discover 
that any well-educated English gentleman still adheres to the often- 
exploded notions which are set forth in the pamphlet before us; that 
he adopts the language, though we do not impute to the noble author 
either the spirit or the manner, of the Right Honourable Dr. Duige- 
nan ; and that he composes an appendix of extracts from Sir Richard * 
Musgrave’s work on the rebellion, which is styled a ¢ taithful and 
vainly assailed history.” — Lord Kenyon’s Observations do not appear | 
to us to adduce any such novelty of argument, as to require our re- | 
. statement of opinions and reasonings which we have frequently taken 
— — ill ~ ‘occasion 
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occasion to profess, and have never (in our humble judgment) seen ree 

futed ; and which have been of late so ably advanced and so generally 

diffused, by means of the parliamentary debates on this momentouse,g 
question. We shall only observe that, while we applaud the modesty 

which has impelled the noble peer to commit his opinions to the press, 

instead of recording them in parliament, we believe that a /ord’s protest . 

against a meacure which has failed stands without a precedent: but 

we sincerely hope that the complete success of Catholie emancipation 

will very soon afford his lordship an opportunity of entering his formal 
dissent on the journals of the Flouse to which he belongs, , Den. 


od 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.32. The Rival Princes s or a faithful Narrative of Facts, ree. 
lating to Mre, M.A. Clarke’s political Acquaintance with Colonel 

' Wardle, Major Dodd, &c. &c &c. who were concerned in the (?’ 
Charges against the Duke of “York; together with a variety 
of authentic and important Letters and Anecdotes, &c. By Mary 
Anne Clarke. 2 Vols. 12mo. 18s. Boards. Chapple. 1810. 
Dukes and Doctors, Lords and Ladies, Colonels and Commise. 

saries, Patriots and Place-hunters, Tradesmen and Tax-gatherers,. 

Lawyers and Lawn-sleeves, —- almost all classes, in short, have had } 

some reason to regret their acquaintance and conversationg public or f 

private, with the skilful and intrepid Mrs. Mary Afine Clarke. 

Having the benefit of the experience of others, then, we Reviewers will 

surely not venture on any familiarities either with the lady or her 

books, confident though we really be in the purity of our conduct 

and in the authority of our office. The truth, indeed, is that more 

of mystery attaches to the intrigues of this celebrated character,.the, .. 

more they are discussed ; and so much direct contradiction is now 

involved in the different statements -made by her and by those whom. 

she brings forwards, that it would be neither sate nor of any avail for. 

us to endeavour to decide. | 
Mrs. C.’s Rival Princes are their Royal Highnesses of York and. 

) Kent, betweea whom some military disagreement is known to have — 

subsisted: but the public papers have lately contained a statement 

from the Duke of Kent, containing answers from Major Dodd to’ 

certain interrogatories put to him, concerning his R. H.’s supposed. 

connivance at the late accusation of the Duke of York, which are 

much at variance with Mrs. Clarke’s representations. ‘The numerous. 

readers of her volumes -- for who can doubt that such a collection of 

political and private scandal will aet have numerous readers ?— will, & 

form for themselves their several judgments on the curious disclosures 

which they pretend to afford. — The friends of the Duke of York, 

however, will still have to regret that his Royal Highness’s conduct. 

is not white-washed while that of his enemies is blackened. : G2. 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art.33. Delivered at a Meeting of Unitarian Ministers, assembled 
in Boston, by JohnGrundy. 8vo. ts. Eaton. 

The title prefixed to this discourse is ‘ Modern orthodoxy identified 
avith Antichrist ;’ a bold assertion, surely. Let the reader judge also 
ef the following passage : | | 

‘lt 





"te 














224 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


¢ It is a fact not less deplorable than true, that the majority of man~ 
kind have never yet been right. The observation applies equally to 
principles and to practice. “As far, indeed, as moral conduct is con- 
cerned, the truth of the remark is universally admitted, and ‘to follow 
the multitude’’ is used as an expression synonimous with * doing evil.’® 
That the charge is equally well substantiated in points of doctrine 
must be acknowleged, when it is remembered that no one sect ever , 
formed the majority of mankind. : 
‘ Consequently, numbers can be no test of truth; indeed, the pre- 
ceding observation would lead us to consider them as a proof of error.” 
Numbers certainly exhibit no test of truth: but were they to be an 
evidence of the contrary, when all the kingdoms of the world become 
the kingdoms of Christ, we should have a proof that Christianity | . 
was false.—Let all sects beware of arguments which cut both ways. Hi 
Lt» 








CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We receive with perfect cordiality the remarks of our friendly 
correspondent Passtm : but he concludes with two inquiries, a due 
attention to which, by employing our time in extra-official matters, 
would increase the evil of which his letter complains. Our General 
Andex, also, would supply him with references.—As to those of his 
observations which depend on taste, we can only remind him of the 
old saying, quot homines, tot sententie, and that the votaries of science F 
must be gratified as well as the cultivators of polite literature. 
-— Respecting his statement that our Appendixes are ‘ irregularly 
received,’ we must say that this complaint is so frequently made to 
us that we are at a loss to account for its origin, except in the inate 
tention of our readers themselves ; to whom we always announce the 
regular appearance of those Numbers, and who certainly would insure 
the receipt of them, if they gave strict orders to their-booksellers al- 
ways to send the Appendix as well as the current Number. 





It is oug intention to mount Mr. L.’s horse when we can find 
leisure for that recreation ; but we cannot ride so fast as he may 
wish, and must be permitted to jog on in a quict way. 





W.H. P. is requested to consider that it is impossible for us te. 
form a judgment on a proposition so indefinite, and so unsanctioned, 


as that which his anonymous letter contains. 








We must beg to be excused from noticing the tracts sent to us 
by B. F.—They are not properly within our cognizance. 








_S, of Wolverhampton is requested to abide by our answer to 
bis former letter. 


> In the last Appendix, p. 476. 1. 7. for ‘have,’ read having. : 
In the Review for May, P. 24. 1. last, for ‘concordanced, read 
concordance,). P. 50. 1.8. for ‘ decided,’ read deceived. Koo 
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